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What strange discomfort 
PLAGUES these six people? 











Hospital Patient. Her mind and her 
nerves should be at rest, to promote 
rapid recovery. But instead she is tense 
and uneasy, haunted by vague fears. 
Why? Because the hospital is noisy. 
Noises cause fear reactions and a re- 
sulting loss of vitality. Harmful even 
to healthy people, noises have far 
greater ill effects on the indisposed. 


Executive. His mind skips around like Student. Her stucy periods are largely 
a jitterbug’s feet. He's indecisive, in- wasted because she can’t keep her at- 
efficient. Long before the business day tention on her work. In her class- 
is over he’s a weary bundle of taut rooms, too, her mind wanders. She 
often fails to hear her teachers accu- 
rately. Noises are retarding her—dis- 
tracting, nerve-straining, unnecessary 
noises which are enemies of education 
from kindergarten through college. 


nerves. His employees have the same 
troubles. The cause? Noise! Office 
noises cloud judgment, slacken and 
dull mental processes, and produce 
fatigue as surely as physical exertion 

















Restaurant Patron. He came in for 








Worshiper. She is eager for the com- 
fort and encouragement of the clergy- 
man’s messages and the inspiration of 
fine music. But, though her hearing 
is acute, she misses much of every 
sermon. Why? Because sounds rever- 
berate so long that words become 
“scrambled.” Poor acoustics distort 
music, too, and make church school 
and social rooms uncomfortable, 


Bank Customer. He had always liked 
seeing bank executives in open offices. 
They seemed friendly and approach- 
able there. But today, when he wants 
to talk confidentially, he feels a dis- 
comforting lack of privacy .. . fears 
that he'll be overheard. The hum of ac- 
tivity reverberating through the bank 
destroys the atmosphere for which 
every banker strives. 





good food and good conversation. He 
got the good food, but he won't come 
here again because conversation 
proved all but impossible. Like most 
people, he prefers quiet restaurants, 
where he can converse without shout- 
ing, where waiters can hear his orders 
accurately, and where a calm, peaceful 
atmosphere promotes relaxation. 








Sound conditioning brings amazing new comfort 
ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
" Porferaléd 


It has been proved repeatedly that Celotex sound conditioning results 
in great improvements in human comfort and efficiency ... that it is 
an unusually profitable investment wherever excessive noise or poor 
hearing conditions exact their costly penalties. 

More sound conditioning has been done with Acousti-Celotex* 
than with any other material—significant evidence of Acousti-Celotex 
excellence. 

Near you is a factory-schooled Acousti-Celotex contracting-engi- 
neering organization with broad, locally-known experience in sound 
conditioning. Call on this organization for an obligation-free discus- 
sion or write for booklet “25 Answers to Questions on Sound Con- 
ditioning.” The Celotex Corporation, Dept. R-4710, Chicago 3, Ill. 





Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 
in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


A PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
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“Timely, provocative . . . ideal for discussion groups.” 


PEACE 


Demands 
ACTION: 


@ DOES day-to-day news puzzle 
you? If so, you will find this little 
book helpful. It gives background 
tothe problems that make headlines 
...- 45 authoritative articles reprint- 
ed from THE ROTARIAN Magazine. 


@ THEY stress the pivotal importance of the individual . . . then call 
attention to the new methods of producing food . . . to the airplane 
and the new scale of distances . . . to the atomic discoveries and other 
ways science has changed our world. . . . They report on the effort of 
the nations to set up a world organization at San Francisco . . . make 
clear what the United Nations is and how it works . . . and cite spe- 
cific problems that must be solved if World War Il is not to be a prelude 
to World War Ill. The articles are brief and written in layman's language 
for the busy man or woman who wants fo be informed on world affairs. 
The book is especially useful for speakers or high-school and college 


students . . . and it is ideal as a handbook for discussion groups. 


@ ONLY 25,000 copies have been printed 
—though more than 150,000 of earlier 
companion volumes (A World to LIVE In and 
Peace Is a Process) were distributed. So 
order now! Because it is published not-for- 
profit, the price is: 

Single copies.............. 25c¢ each 

‘Eight to 49 copies. ....... 12Vac each 

Fifty copies or more........ 10c each 















* This book —w inh, 
ver Personal cord—. 
makes ro unique 
Christmas gre ting 
Why not? ‘ 

The Cos? in bulk 

lots is smait, 
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KEY: (Am.) American Pian: (Bu.) European Pian 


CANADA 


N CANADA 


CARDY HOTEae 


MEXICO 


ACAPULCO, GRO.—HOTEL EL MIRADOR All-year para 
dise. Good service & good food. Carlos Barnard, Owner-Mer 
Rates: Am. 86.50-89.50 U.S.cy RM Friday, 8:30 p.m 





— | 








When in | 
MEXICO CITY | 


Stay at the Ii 


""Cinceule Radem i” 


Built for Rotarians 
and their families 


For rates, reservations, etc., write 


‘Circulo Rodem, S.A., Londres 15, |) 
| Mexico, D. F., Mexico 


























UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BI®MINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 room D Dinkler 
Hotels Excellent service Ira P atton Mer Rates: Eu 
a3.50 up RM Wednesday, 12: 5° 


ARIZONA 


TUCSON—PIONEER— HOTEL. New node 250 outsid 
rooms J. M. Proctor, Manager Rat immer £3.28 
Winter, 85-815 RM Wednesday 12:15 


CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL Dow towr 
Geary St. above Union Square. Cha A stewart, Pr i. 
Rates, with bath, single 83 to $5 jouble $4 


700 ROOMS * RATES FROM $5 


Palace Hotel 


an Pranctsco 
EDMOND A. RIEDER, General Manager 


ROTARY MEETS TUESDAY AT 12:15 











ROTARY CLUB OFFICES, THIRD FLOOR 


FLORIDA 


MIAM!—ALHAMBRA WOTEL. 119 5S. BE. Ind St Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele 2 
biocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager 


“COLUMBUS 


MIAMI'S FINEST BAYFRONT HOTEL 


HEART OF MIAMI 
* 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
)TARY: THURSDAYS, 12:15 











SUNRAY PARK 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST, CONVALESCENCE 
CASES 


AND CHRONIC 
WRITE FOR BOOK 
tas Sw. so COURT 






















(RM) Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter 


FLORIDA—Continued 

Miami Seace MACFADDEN-DEAUVILLE. Directly on the 
ocear F ida’s Most Complete Year-round Resort Hotel 
Cabana Cl lub Restaurant, Lounge W. C. Freeman, Mgr 





HOTEL HILLSBORO 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
300 Spacious Rooms 
Standard Year ‘Round Rates 


om 
$3.00 Single —$5.00 Double 


S. W. LILLIOTT, Manager 
Rotary Meets Tuesdays 12:15 











GEORGIA 
ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL 400 rooms Ei eoltq comfort 
in the downtown section A Dinkler Hot A Crocy, 


Manager Rates: Eu. $3.50 up RM _ mt , 12:30 


SAVANNAH— HOTEL DE SOTO 303 rooms with bath and 
showe South’s most outstanding hotel. Reasonable rate 
Chas.G. Day, GM. Dancing. Swimming Pool. RM Mon. I: 00 


ILLINOIS 


AMERICA’S DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


1000 OUTSIDE ROOM, OUTDOOR DANCING 


RECREATION GROUNDS GQ BATHING BEACH 
% 
W. M, Dewey, Pres. > J. Weber, Manager 
5 Walgs. 


EDGEWATER, BEACH HOTEL 
VATER: BEACH | 








HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OFCHICAGO 


tor over tweniy-five years 


Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 











LOUISIANA 
— ORLEANS — ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
ction gf osela John J. O'Leary, Vice 
& Me Rates: Eu. 83.00 up RM Wed., 12:15 
MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS—HOTEL NICOLLET 600 rooms with bath 


3 air-conditioned restaurants; 3 blocks from either dex . 
Neil R Messick, General Manager RM Friday, 12:15. 


NEW YORK 





Overlooking NEW YORK'’S Only Private Park 








EAST 21st STREET 


HOTEL 
GRAMERCY 
PARK 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 
designed for comfort Direction: Dinkler Hotels Leon 














300 rooms A modern hotel 


Womble Mer Rates: Eu. $3.00 up RM Mon., 1:00 
OHIO 

CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest 1000 
rooms—1000 baths. Restaurants and some guest rooms at. 
conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15 
TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY ‘The South's Finest—One 


of America’s Bes ' 625 rooms with bath, downtown loca- 
tion, air-conditioned RM Tues 12:15 





ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


They stop at good hotels .. . This d:- 
rectory is their guide . . . Is your hotel 
represented? Ratesare reasonable. 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
from readers of THE ROTARIAN 


Add: Sawfly Stoppers 

By S. A. Wik, Accountant 

Secretary, Rotary Club 

Swift Current, Sask., Canada 

Naturally, the article Stopping the 
Sawfly, by Joseph Kinsey Howard [Tue 
RoTarRian for July], proved of interest 
to the Swift Current Rotary Club, for 
four of our members have been con- 
cerned in this crusade: L. B. Thomson, 
Grant N. Denike, Dr. S. W. Clark, and 
Dr. Lowell Doughty. Three are Past 
Presidents. Also mentioned in the arti 
cle are J. G. Taggart and H. J. Kemp 
Gordon Taggart is a Past President too, 
and was for years our most remarkable 
member. Harold Kemp, now in British 
Columbia, was not a Rotarian, but ou 
Club worked happily with him and 
gladly made him one of its first “Citizens 
of Honor.” 


Re: Ireland's Population 
By Ropert A. Gisss, Rotarian 
Headmaster, Military Academy 
Wilshire, Los Angeles, California 

In Science Peers into the Future, by 
Doron K. Antrim [THE RorariAn for 
August], there is a statement that when 
the population of Ireland fell from 
8,300,000 to 6,000,000, it was a “decline 
of 9 percent.” Do you think a loss of 
2,300,000 out of 8,300,000 is only 9 per 
cent? It looks to me like nearer 27.7 
percent. 

Eps. Nove: Rotarian Gibbs is correct—the 
percentage decline should have been as he 
indicates. The error was the result of a 
mechanical slip in editing, and should not 


be interpreted as a reflection on the mathe 
matical ability of Author Antrim 


Go to It, Rotary! 

Says Ropert Hart, Rotarian 

Ingham, Australia 

[Re: Lasting Peace in Our Time, by 
Trygve Lie, THE Rotarian for Septem 
ber.] 

International peace: How can this ob 
jective be reached? Briefly, by the 
elimination of all future wars and the 
causes of wars between nations. This 
in turn is only possible by securing a 
complete international understanding 
and codperation between all peoples 
and all nations of the earth, and a com- 
plete agreement to submit all disputes 
between nations to an _ international 
body having the full support and back- 
ing of all nations and whose decision 
would be accepted as binding and en- 
forceable on the nations involved in 
the dispute without recourse to arms. 

However, this is only a final solution 
and much groundwork has to be car- 
ried out to eliminate the various causes 
of wars and to bring about a complete 
understanding between all the nations 
of the world. 

Rotary International is an ideal in- 
strument for the attainment and ad- 
vancement of world peace. But is 
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iz7h being done? True, Rotary In- 
1tional may take some credit for 
United Nations, and has some mem- 
s on various committees. 
Is that sufficient? .... 
he United Nations cannot function 
ss it has the complete support of | 
every race of people throughout the 
Each member of every Ro- 
Club should make _ international 
e his primary objective and com- 
nce an active campaign. He should 
rich the gospel of peace at every 
possible opportunity and endeavor to 
roduce it into churches, schools, and 
every organization with which he has 


G 


act. 

Rotary as a whole should do every- 
ng possible to keep the public con- 
nee awake and alive as to the at- 
nment of world peace. Clubs should 
formed in every country of the 
rid. Religious and educational insti- 
ons should be invited to codperate. 
The press and radio are _ con- 
ously spreading news of war and 
horrors to be anticipated in future 
Nations are rearming and mak- 
ready for more death and destruc- 

than was ever contemplated by 

mind of man 

\ll this has to be actively opposed. 
It is not sufficient to leave it to the 
ted Nations. Rotary is an ideal in- 

ment for peace 
Go to it, Rotary! 


Iron Range ‘Enlightening’ 
Thinks WILLARD E. GIVENS | 
Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 

I was very much interested in the 
fine article Home on the Iron Range 
[THE ROTARIAN for August], not only for 
the article itself, but also because the 
author is Walter E. Englund, executive 
secretary of the Minnesota Educational 
Association. 

I congratulate you on using a story of 

is kind in your magazine. 


‘Was It Ely?’ 


Asks LEE BROWNELL 

Ely, Minnesota | 

The article Home on the Iron Range, 
by Walter E. Englund [THE RoraARIAN 
for August], about an unnamed mining 
town was excellent. To me it sounds 
like a description of Ely, Minnesota. 
Was it? If so, there was one factual 
error. Mr. Englund said there were 110 
saloons in 1911 in the town. According 
to the report for that year there were 23 
saloons in Ely, the same as in 1910. In | 
1912 one dropped out, leaving 22 saloons. 
This is a matter of public record, as I 
looked up the report for these years. 
The number rose to 52 in 1917-18, but 
never to 110. 


Renewer of Faith 
Finds A. C. CLARK, Vice-President 
State Teachers College 
President, Rotary Club 
Bemidji, Minnesota 
May I express my appreciation for the 
article by Walter E. Englund, Home on 
the Iron Range [Tue Rotarian for Aug- 
ust], on the [Continued on page 48] 
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What the Hgw National Guard 
Means to You... 


A Message from the President of the United States 


E OWE our existence as a nation to 
W the tradition of service of our citizens. 
It was an army of citizen soldiers which 
George Washington led to victory in the 
American Revolution. At the end of that 
war, the first Congress asked General 
Washington to give his views on what the 
military policy of the new nation should be. 
This was his answer: 


“.. every citizen who enjoys the 
protection of a free government, 
owes not only a proportion of his 
property but even of his personal 
services to the defense of it.” 


Today the new National Guard gives every 
man an opportunity to give that personal 
service to his country and at the same time 
to advance himself. In National Guard units 


all over the country thousands of veterans 
and other ambitious young men are finding 
the opportunity to study and learn the 
things that help them advance in their 
civilian jobs. They are finding the fellow- 
ship that is part and parcel of America. 
They are participating in a sports and recre- 
ation program that keeps them fit. And they 
are receiving the training that helps keep 
America strong. 


Because of the National Guard’s impor- 
tance to our national defense I have pro- 
claimed September 16th as National Guard 
Day and have directed that a nationwide 
recruiting campaign be conducted to fill 
its ranks. 





You'll find the few hours each week 
that you spend with your local National 
Guard unit pleasant and profitable. 
Pay is based on new Army pay scale. 
Veterans can obtain same rank held 
upon discharge. And now ‘young men 
17 years old may join the National 
Guard. For complete information about 
the National Guard in your community, 
contact officers of that unit or write the 
Adjutant General of your state. 


Help keep the Peace! 
Help the National Guard in your town 


reach its recruiting goal... now! 


NPR ONE, 
GUARD 
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The Browns can’t live here any 
more. A Pyrene* Fire Extinguish- 
er would have stopped this fire 
at the start. Don’t you take a 
chance. Keep a Pyrene handy; 
it’s quick and easy to use, Get 
yours TODAY! At your hard- 
ware, home or auto supply store. 












Fire Prevention Week is 
October 5-1]. 
*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEWARK 8 + NEW JERSEY 


wo Fire Equipment Company 
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TENSION TIE ENVELOPE 


| 
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THE STRING WILL NOT PULL OUT 
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VE FACTORIES 


RE Tt EO THE USER 


New York 14, N.Y. * Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
St. Louis 10, Mo. * Des Moines 14. lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 





Senior Active Membership 


ANY active member of a 
Rotary Club who now is and 
has been an active member of 
one or more Rotary Clubs for 
a total of 20 or more years, 
or Who is of the age of 65 or 
more after having been an ac- 
tive member of one or more 
totary Clubs for a total of 
five or more years, or who is 
a present or past officer of 
totary International, may, at 
his option, become a senior active mem 
ber of his Club by notifying the Secre- 
tary thereof in writing of his intention 


i so to do 


Any Rotary Club may, at its option, 
elect to senior active membership in 
said Club any former member of any 
Rotary Club who was a senior active 
member, or who was eligible to senior 
active membership, at the time he 
ceased to be a member of a Rotary Club, 
provided such former member resides 
within the territorial limits of the Club 
or within the residential territory recog- 
nized as the suburbs of the city in which 


| the Club is located. 


A senior active member shall have all 
the rights, privileges, and responsibili- 
ties of an active member, except that he 


| shall not be considered as representing 


any business or professional classifica- 
tion. A Club may admit into its mem- 
bership an adult male person in the clas- 
sification of business or profession in 
which such senior active member may 
be engaged. 

The membership of a senior active 
member shall automatically terminate 
if, and when, he ceases to reside within 
the territorial limits of the Club in 
which he holds senior active member- 


ship, or within the residential territory 


recognized as the suburbs adjacent to 
the city in which such Rotary Club is 
located. 

Any active member of a Rotary Club 
may propose and the Club may elect to 
active membership one additional active 
male person, from the concern or estab- 
lishment which the proposer represents, 
whose classification shall be the same as 
that of the proposer. 

The qualifications for such additional 
active membership are the same as for 
active membership. 

The membership of such additional 
active member shall automatically ter- 
minate with the termination of the 
membership of the proposer, or in the 
event the proposer becomes a senior ac- 
tive member, the membership of the ad- 
ditional active member shall automati- 
cally terminate. If the member who 
held the additional active membership 
is immediately reélected to active mem- 


| bership in the Club, he shall not be 


required to pay a second admission fee. 






CUALQUIER socio activo d 
un Rotary club que sea o 


- 

sto ya sido miembro activo d 
_ uno o mas Rotary clubs p 

Ww un total de 20 ahos o ma 

- 

[esse sido socio activo de uno o 
mas Rotary clubs por w 

total de cinco o mas afos 


oO que cuente con 65 anos d 
edad o mas, después de habe 


o sea o haya sido funcio 

nario de Rotary Internatio: 
al podra, si desea, convertirse e! 
socio veterano activo de dicho club 
mediante notificacién al secretario de 
mismo, por escrito, de su intencion e1 
este sentido. 

Cualquier Rotary club puede, si de 
sea, elegir como socio veterano activo 
a cualquier ex socio veterano activo de 
cualquier Rotary club, siempre y cuan 
do que dicho ex socio veterano activo 
resida dentro de los limites territoriales 
de dicho club o dentro de territorio 
residencial reconocido como suburbio 
de la ciudad en que dicho club esté 
ubicado. 

El socio veterano activo gozara de 
todos los derechos y privilegios que 
corresponden a un socio activo y tendra 
iguales responsabilidades, excepcidn 
hecha de que no sera considerado como 
representante de ningun negocio o pro 
fesion por lo que hace a clasificaciones 
El club podra admitir en su seno a un 
varon mayor de edad para llenar la 
clasificaci6n que describa el tipo de ne 
gocios o profesi6n a que esté dedicado 
el aludido socio veterano. 

El socio veterano activo dejara de 
serlo automaticamente si deja de resi- 
dir dentro de los limites territoriales 
del club o dentro del territorio resi- 
dencial reconocido como suburbios de 
la ciudad en que el Rotary club esté 
ubicado. 

Cualquier socio activo de un Rotary 
club esta capacitado para proponer, y 
el club para aceptar, como socio activo 
adicional a una persona mayor de edad 
perteneciente a la misma empresa 0 es- 
tablecimiento que el proponente repre- 
sente, y la clasificacién de tal socio acti- 
vo adicional sera la misma del propo- 
nente. 

Las cualidades del referido socio adi- 
cional seran las mismas que para los 
socios activos. 

El retiro del club del proponente 
determinara también el retiro del socio 
adicional, 0 en caso de que el proponente 
se convierta en socio veterano activo, 
este hecho también determinara el re- 
tiro del socio activo adicional. Si el so- 
cio activo adicional fuera electo inme- 
diatamente para ser admitido como socio 
activo del club, no se requerira que es- 
ta persona pague una segunda cuota de 
admision. 








lf you want further opportunity to 
“read Rotary” in Spanish, you will 
find it in Revista Roraria, Rotary’s 
magazine published in that language. 
A one-year subscription in the Amer- 
icas is $1.50. 





Si desea usted mds oportunidades 
de “leer Rotary” en espafiol las en- 
contrard en REvistTa Roraria, la revis- 
ta de Rotary editada en el mencionado 
idioma. La suscripcién anual en el 
continente Americano cuesta $1.50. 
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INTERESTED in “music and musicology, 
political movements and trends, and new 
developments in science as they affect hu 
man living and business,” Louis N. Sar- 
BACH writes numerous magazine articles 
on these subjects A graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, he spent nearly 
four years as a radio operator with the 
U.S. Army Air Forces during World Wa 
tI. His home is in St. Paul, Minnesota 

JEANNE GERHARDT Hurt, who illustrated 

Louis SARBACH’'S article 


was recently married 
ft and now lives in Los 
Angeles, California. She 


studied art in Chicago 
where she won profes 
sional success, handling 
“the art” for numerous 
Haas large advertising a 


"stig counts. Her hobby is 





m 
sailboating, but she 
likes riding and skiing 
and she is interested in books, travel, Cal 
ifornia, and a German shepherd named 
Klee. The accompanying sketch is a self 
portrait—or so she says. 

Managing editor of the Burlingame 
(California) Advance until he took a leave 
of absence more than a year ago to tour 
South America with his family, Josern 
LUCIEN DUPLAIN has visited many parts of 
that continent, obtaining a wealth of 
“copy” material. 

A former teacher of deaf and hard-of 
hearing children in Chi 
cago, MYRTLE ERICKSON 
has been teaching sim- 
ilar classes in the sec- 


Jeanne Hurt 





* 


ondary schools of Los 
Angeles, California, 
since 1929. She has 
travelled extensively, 
visiting nearly every 
corner of the globe, once 
being the invited guest 
of an Indian maharajah 
Besides travelling, she likes badminton 
and ping-pong. She collects international 
spoons and figurines, and has another 
hobby which she describes as a “cutting 
up” service of her own. She scissors 
items from newspapers and sends them 
to the people mentioned when she thinks 
that they might like an extra copy. 

This month’s cover is another camera 
study by the late JoHN KABEL, one of 
America’s best-known pictorial photog 
raphers who travelled for more than 40 
years depicting the beauties of Nature in 
light and shadow and later in color. He 
was always delighted when his pictures 
were published so that others might en 
joy them. 
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Sweater Girls and Boys 


JUVENILE DELINQUENTS get the headlines too often! So a friendly “plug” for all 
boys and girls—but especially these—who have their share of red blood yet know that 
it's fun to be good citizens. The sweater-donning event you see here climaxed a Rotary- 
sponsored program for the children using the 25 city parks in Rochester, New York. 
“Service to others’ was its theme. The picture shows some of the sweater winners in ‘ 


the “most courteous and helpful" contest. Who picked them? The answer reveals canny 





understanding of youthful human nature by the sponsors. They let the youngsters do it! 
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Can We Keep 
Rotary Simple? 


By S. Kendrick Guernsey 


President of Rotary International 


I. I WERE to say to you, my fel- 
low Rotarian, that I would not, if 
I could, change one particle of this 
Rotary of ours, your jaw would 
drop in amazement and you would 
brand me a hidebound conserva- 
tive, a stumbling block on the 
road to greater things. 

Yet that is what I do say to you 

but with two qualifications. I 
say I would not change one basic 
particle of Rotary unless I were 
deadly certain that the change 
would preserve the strong and 
simple principles upon which this 
entire world movement rests. 
That is conservatism, I admit. But 
is it obstructive conservatism? I 
ask you to withhold your judg- 
ment for a moment. 

Elbert Hubbard once said that 
‘One great, strong, unselfish soul 
in every community could redeem 
the world.” I like that thought. 
It has always seemed a perfect 
Rotary text to me. It puts a finger 
squarely on one of these principles 
of ours which I would be slow to 
alter. I am thinking of the one 
which holds that the great, single, 
overriding task of Rotary is the 
making of better men. Better in- 
dividuals in your Club and mine. 
For me that is our goal, our reason 
for being. Weare here, as I see it, 
to train and inspire not one man 
but many men, in every com- 
munity, for strong unselfish serv- 
ice in their crafts and civic spheres 

with world redemption, to use 
Hubbard’s phrase, as the ultimate 
end. Your Club and the good work 
it ean fire you to do—that is the 
important thing. Everything else 
is secondary. 

Hew to that line and you keep 
Rotary simple—the quality that 
made our movement understand- 
able and feasible and welcome in 
the 77 countries and geographical 
regions where our 6,250 Clubs 
flourish today. 
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Not all Rotarians, however, 
want us to hew to that line. They 
have told me so. In the six months 
since my nomination to this office 
I have “talked Rotary” with hun- 
dreds of earnest and loyal Ro- 
tarians from all parts of the world, 
men of nearly all the great cul- 
tures and creeds and races. More 
than a few of them have said, 
“Ken, it’s time for a change. It’s 
time we look up from our little 
preoccupations and realize our 
world-wide power. It’s time Ro- 
tary speak out and act on the is- 
sues of the day. We've been miss- 
ing the boat year after year. Are 
we going to keep on missing it?” 

“This is the Atomic Age,” others 
have reminded me. “Yet Rotary is 
geared to the horse-and-buggy era 
in which it began. We've got to 
streamline and speed up and mod- 
ernize or we'll disappear.” 

Then, too, wherever I have gone 
there have come forward other 
equally earnest and loyal Rotar- 
ians with large dreams for Ro- 
tary. One suggests that Rotarv 
sponsor a world university; an- 
other that it build a great research 
center for the study of interna- 
tional problems; still another that 
Rotary get behind a movement to 
stop this or that “ism.” 


I. IT time for a change? Is it 
time to shift the emphasis from 
the man to the group? Is it time 
to begin thinking in terms of bold 
things Rotary could do as a cor- 
poration rather than of what John 
Q. Rotarian can do on his own 
Main Street? 

In the world of industry there is 
an aphorism to the effect that one 
never experiments with an estab- 
lished success. If we were to apply 
it to Rotary, we would rush to the 
defense of the status quo and suf- 
fer no change of any sort in what 
we are now doing. Yet I would 





“YOUR Club and the good work it can fire 
you to do—that is the important thing.” 


not be bound by so hard and fast a 
rule. In a universe where, the 
thinkers tell us, everything is 
change, Rotary too must change, 
I know. I submit, however, that 
we must direct, as far as we can, 
the path down which that change 
is to go. 

On a wall in the offices of the 
business with which I am asso- 
ciated there hangs a sign. 
every day by the hundreds of men 
and women in that office, it reads: 
“The way you did it yesterday is 
probably wrong.” No one takes 
that motto literally. If we did 
if we started new filing systems. 
new letter forms, new accounting 
procedures every morning at 9 
o’clock—chaos would prevail. No, 
we take the motto for what it 
means: look at your job afresh 
each day; look critically at your 
old routines; dare to explore a 
little. 

That kind of thinking we might 
well turn upon our Rotary. How 
often our late Founder, Paul Har- 
ris, urged it. “Is everything all 
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right in Rotary?” he asked on Ro- 
tary’s 40th birthday.* “If so, God 
pity us. We are coming to the 
end of our day.” Founder Paul 
was railing against self-satisfac- 
tion and inertia. He was seeking 
to alert us to our great possibil- 
ities. He was bidding us to think 
hard about the future. I do not 
recall that he said, “We _ built 
wrong. Let us start all over.” 

As I asked your Board of Di 
rectors last July, I now ask you, 
my fellow Rotarian, to think fur- 
ther with me about some of the 
routines and policies and trends 
in our movement. The last thing 
I shall expect is complete agree- 
ment among you. In my 27 years 
as a Rotarian, I’ve learned that on 
any given Rotary issue you re- 
ceive almost as many divergent 
views as there are men around the 
table or Clubs in Rotary. And, by 
and large, that’s wholesome—a 
sign of vitality in the movement 
“Where all think alike,” says 
Walter Lippmann, “no one thinks 
very much.” 


Taxe, for an example, our Insti 
tutes of International Understand- 
ing. Unique public forums on 
world issues, they have accom- 
plished much, and we take pride 
that we had 401 of them one year. 
But would we not do better to 
cease preening ourselves and find 
a way to adapt the Institute idea 
to the needs of every Club the 
world around so that there might 
conceivably be 6,250 Institutes a 
year? I think so. 

Or consider this: How inter- 
ested is a Rotarian in a centrally 
operated international exchange 
of students compared with one on 
a local level? Does the ease with 
which an individual Rotarian may 
discharge his obligation by pass- 
ing on to a central, group the ad- 
ministration of such activities rob 
him of satisfactions he should 
know? Shouldn't we challenge in- 
dividual Clubs and groups of 
Clubs to accelerate the interna- 
tional exchange of students, to do 
more than make a_ée donation 
averaging $10 a member to a cen- 
tral Rotary Foundation for the 
purpose? 

What about Rotary and the 
United Nations? Not all our 6,250 
Clubs are in countries that belong 


*In an article The Best Is Yet to Be in 
Tue Rotarian for February, 1945 
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to the U. N., yet the movement 
wants to aid and has, we are told 
repeatedly, already greatly aided 
the world security agency. Now, 
however, I raise seriously the 
question of how effective our plan 
is in sending N. 


“é 


observers” to U. N 
meetings. What have been the re- 
sults of the activity in the past 
two years? Can we find a new pat- 
tern of codéperation which will be 
more effective? It is frequently 
stated that the United Nations 
will be successful in direct propor- 
tion to an enlightened public opin- 
ion concerning it. How can Ro- 
tary more effectively assist in 
bringing about that enlightened 
public opinion? 

Or view this large question of 
how much administrative ma- 
chinery shall there be in Rotary— 
how much world-wide, or in a re- 
gion, or zone, or District? How 
complex a Secretariat shall we 
have—shall there be many branch 
offices all over the world? Shall 
we establish the great research de- 
partments I mentioned in the field 
of international affairs, in commu- 
nity service, in business relations 

even though they may duplicate 
those already in existence? How 
much District organization shall 
we have? How many Advisory 
Committees within Districts or 
zones or regions? 

The industrialist knows the law 
of diminishing returns. He knows 





“DARE to explore a little. . . . How often 
our late Founder, Paul Harris, urged it.” 


at what rate of production his unit 
cost is lowest and his margin 
greatest. If he breaks the law and 
overexpands, collapse can follow. 
At what point does the law of di- 
minishing returns begin to oper- 
ate in Rotary? 

And, finally, the fundamental 
question once again. Which shall 
we stress: individual action or 
corporate action? If the latter, 
what is corporate action? The 
passing by Club or District or 
the whole body of Rotary of a 
resolution stating a position? Or 








does it also include some sort of 
an implementing action? Can 
there be any corporate action by 
Rotary world-wide which would 
accurately reflect the thinking of 
our 305,000 Rotarians? Can we 
know what these men in 77 coun- 
tries really want? Were it possi- 
ble to find out, would there be any 
unanimity of opinion? Would the 
issuing of majority and minority 
opinions, which has been pro- 
posed, be a fair position in which 
to place Rotary? Would Rotary 
then be better understood than 
now? 


Vou already have my own per- 
sonal. answer to that. I would 
keep Rotary simple. To me our 
contribution is the aggregate good 
actions of individual Rotarians. It 
is in no wise a matter of compli- 
cated machinery. We need only 
an informal grouping of Clubs 
into Districts for more effective 
administration, a grouping of cer- 
tain Districts together into zones 
merely for the purpose of choos- 
ing Directors, and perhaps _ in- 
formal consulting groups in va- 
rious regions merely that Rotary 
may find a better adaptation with- 
in such region. We do not, in my 
opinion, need strong zonal and re- 
gional consciousness—or admin- 
istration. 

We do need to keep our eyes on 
the Club and the man; we do need 
to keep Rotary simple. 

Last June at San Francisco I 
made bold to predict to 15,000 Ro- 
tary folk assembled there for our 
1947 Convention that in ten years 
we would have 10,000 Rotary 
Clubs and 500,000 Rotarians, as 
against 6,250 Clubs and 305,000 
Rotarians today. I repeat that pre- 
diction now. I truly believe we 
shall achieve it. But I shall count 
it a real achievement only if I 
have assurance that each of those 
half million men knows why he is 
in Rotary and what he is to do 
about it. If we keep Rotary simple, 
I think he shall know. 

I am full of admiration and hope 
for this unique and_ splendid 
movement of ours. It was well 
founded. It can rise to heights of 
which we in 1947 can only dream. 
And I echo that keen yet gentle 
Rotarian of Kansas, the late Wil- 
liam Allen White, when I say, “I 
do not fear Tomorrow for I have 
seen Yesterday and I love Today.” 
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I. SAN FRANCISCO there was 
founded only two years ago the 
first universal society of mankind. 
I believe we must call it the first. 
For the Congress of Vienna in 
1815 was a European congress, 
and the League was in substance 
a European league, but the United 
Nations is the first attempt to 
unite not only Europe and the em- 
pires which are governed from 
Europe, or have been governed 
from Europe, but all the leading 
peoples of Europe and of Asia and 
of Africa and of the two American 
continents. 

The idea of a universal society 
is, of course, not a new one. It 
is an ancient one among civilized 
men. In fact, we may define a 
civilized man as one who is con- 
verted to the belief that there are 
universal standards of law, of 
right, and of justice, which all 
men, when they are rational, are 
bound to acknowledge. 

For some 25 centuries it has 
been regarded as a heresy against 
civilization to believe that a po- 
litical frontier is a moral boun- 
dary, and that right and wrong 
are different on one side of it than 
on the other, and that the sover- 
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NITY of MANKIND 


To lose hope is to ignore the lessons 
taught by the history of civilization. 


FEW VOICES of America are listened to with greater respect than the 
author’s. Harvard University trained, he has written many books, but 
has gained his greatest fame as a columnist. This article is a slight con 
densation of his speech at Rotary’s 1947 Convention in San Francisco. 


eignty of Governments is absolute 
and that Governments are bound 
by no common obligations supe- 
rior to their own will. 

However much peoples and 
their rulers have acted as if their 
own will were the whole of the 
law, though mankind has always 
been separated into many States 
and tribes, frequently at war with 
one another, yet civilized men 
have never ceased to feel that pa- 
triotism is not enough unless it 
is founded in universal principles, 
and pursues ends that can be 
made universally acceptable to ra- 
tional men. 

But though the idea of a uni- 
versal society is an ancient one, 
never before has this idea been 
translated into a political organi- 
zation which in fact embraces all 
the communities and all the na- 
tions of the globe. Let us bear 
this fact in mind. This is the first 
serious attempt that has ever been 
made to unite all the nations and 
communities of the world in one 
political organization. Let us real- 
ize that when we ask ourselves 
the question which we ask our- 
selves so anxiously — namely, 
whether mankind is about to split 





into two worlds. For then we be- 
gin to see that the world is not 
splitting into two worlds. It is 
not splitting into two worlds be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, it has 
never yet been one world. 

I submit to you that it is one 
thing to think that one world is 
splitting into two. It is a very 
different thing to realize that the 
world has never yet been one 
world. It is one thing to think 
that we are living in the breakup 
of a world that was already 
united; it is quite another thing 
to remember that the world has 
never yet been united—and then 
to realize that we are the first 
generation of mankind which is 
working and struggling to unite 
in some kind of world community 
all the many different and deeply 
separated communities, all the 
ancient and competing and con- 
flicting civilizations, on _ this 
planet. 

For if we tend falsely to as- 
sume, as I think we often do, that 
one world is breaking up into two 
or three or more worlds, then this 
is an age of decay and dissolution 
and despair and defeat. But if 
on the contrary, as I believe is the 
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fact, we are in the first begin- 
nings of the wholly new and in 
deed prodigious undertaking to 
unite all mankind, then this is an 
age of creation. Then the pains 
the anxiety, and the agony of ou1 
era are not those of a world which 
is dying, but of a new world 
which is being born. 

We must not forget, though |] 
think we often do forget, that be 
tween East and West there has 
been an iron curtain tor much 
more than 1,000 years. It existed 
long before Stalin and Molotov 
It existed before there was such 
a thing as Russia, or Britain, o1 
France, or Germany. It existed 
before America was discovered 
There has been an iron curtain 
dividing the East and the West 
of Europe since the Roman Em 
pire became irreconcilably di 
vided, with one capital in Rome 
and another capital in Byzantium, 
and since Christendom became di 
vided into the Latin and the Greek 
churches. The iron curtain is not 
new. It is very old. It is one of 
the oldest, deepest, and greatest 
facts in history. Throughout the 
Middle Ages and throughout mod 
ern history there has existed 
this division, this schism, within 
Christendom. It has never been 
overcome. Only now and then has 
it been partially and temporarily 
bridged. 


= us all remember this. Let 
the Russians remember it. Let us 
remember it. What we are now 
doing as Allies who must settle 
the war, and as members of the 
United Nations who must pre 
serve the peace, is something im 

mensely great. We are struggling 
to overcome the division of 1,000 
years. We are trying to unite civ 

ilizations which have been sepa- 
rate for many centuries, and have 
grown to be very different in the 
course of those centuries. 

Yet this schism of Christendom, 
between Eastern and Western 
Europe, between Russia and the 
Atlantic community of nations, is 
by no means the only great divi- 
sion among the peoples of the 
globe. It is not the only division 
which has to be overcome before 
the supreme promise of the unity 
of mankind will have been ful- 
filled. There is the Mohammedan 
world. There is the Hindu world. 
There is the Chinese world. We 
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are endeavoring to unite with 
them today in one world com- 
munity. But there never as yet 
has been such a world commun- 
ity. We are attempting to unite 
civilizations which have been iso- 
lated and separated, among whom 
there has been conflict and war, 
through all the ages. This is the 
first generation during which men 
acknowledge—even in principle— 
that Islam, that India, that China, 
are not the materials of empires 
that should be governed from Eu- 
rope, but that in their own inde- 
pendent right they are to enter as 
equals a world community. 

Finally, Americans must not for 
a moment forget how very re- 
cently the United States and the 
other American republics have 
emerged from isolation in this 
hemisphere, to become members 
of a world community that we 
have helped to create and are 
sworn to maintain. Only five years 
ago Congress and the American 
people were still debating, were 
still profoundly disagreed, as to 
whether the fate of Europe and 
of Asia was a vital interest of the 
United States. 

We who live in America are 
very recent converts to the idea 
of One World. Therefore, we have 
a lot to learn. Therefore, we have 
a lot to unlearn before we can 
play our part wisely and effec- 
tively in the making of one world, 
and before we have any right 
whatever to say that we have 
tried, tried for a few months, but 
alas, alas, it can’t be done, and it’s 
too much trouble, and it’s too ex- 
pensive and why can’t we resign 
and go home. We are just barely 
begun on what is unquestionably 
at once the noblest and the great- 
est, the most difficult, and the 
most heartbreaking task to which 
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statesmen and peoples have ever 
committed themselves. 

Let us remember that we have 
been working at this task only for 
a few years. We have drawn up 
some documents. We signed them 
in time of war. These documents 
contain promises that we shall es- 
tablish a union of the world. They 
sketch in very general terms, 
often in vague and ambiguous 
terms, the principles of a world 
society. They set up a framework 
of world coéperation. 

But as we start to carry out 
these agreements, to operate these 
institutions, to make them work, 
what is the situation? It is that 
none of the principal powers 
which have to combine to form 
the world society is as yet pre- 
pared and ready to play its full 
part in it. 

China is not yet united within 
itself. There is not yet an Indian 
Government which can speak for 
all the peoples of India. The Mo- 
hammedan world is a collection of 
small States. There is no German 
Government. In France, in Italy, 
in Spain, and in Portugal and al- 
most everywhere in Central and 
Eastern Europe all the Govern- 
ments are new. All of them are 
in a sense provisional. The Brit- 
ish Commonwealth and Empire is 
passing through a deep transfor- 
mation and development. Rus- 
sia, as we know it now, is a new 
world power. America is a new 
world power. Yet it is the men 
representing these Governments, 
men most of them with no previ- 
ous experience in government, 
who have to settle the first truly 
global war in the history of man- 
kind, and who are committed to 
establish the first universal so- 
ciety. 

There are many, I realize, who 


when they are reminded of how 
immense is the undertaking will 
feel that it is too difficult. They 
will shrink from it. But there are 
others who will not falter. They 
have clear eyes and stout hearts. 
They are the ones who will count 
the most in the end. They know 
how great is the task. They will 
brace themselves to the task. 
They will not expect to succeed 
easily. They will not be surprised 
and dismayed because every step 
on the way is slow and painful. 
They will be sustained by the 
knowledge that they are the pio- 
neers who have the honor of be- 
ginning to do what only their chil- 
dren and their children’s children 
in the generations yet unborn can 
hope to complete. 


— it important to dwell 
upon the immensity and the dif- 
ficulty of the task. For only by 
understanding it, only by appre- 
ciating it, only by realizing it, can 
we protect ourselves against the 
errors which could defeat us. 

We have reached a point in the 
history of the human race where 
mankind is as yet more closely 
united in suffering the conse- 
quences of evil than it is in the 
working together for the good. 
We are finding it very difficult to 
organize a universal society to 
maintain the peace, to administer 
justice, and to promote the wel- 
fare of mankind. But it took Hit- 
ler only about six years to force 
the world into a universal war. 
We are a long way from a uni- 
versal peace. But when war 
breaks out, this is one world. 

It is also, if not entirely one 
world, then surely very nearly 
one world, when there is a boom 
and a depression, when there is 
inflation and deflation, when there 
is overproduction and undercon- 
sumption, underproduction and 
unemployment. The blind forces 
of evil and disorder are more uni- 
versal than are the habits of liv- 
ing and working together toward 
the good of society. We are as yet 
more efficient in making one world 
of ruin and suffering than we are 
in making one world of peace and 
of happiness. 

We have also to understand—if 
we are not to fall into dangerous 
error—that there is a universal 
temptation. It is the temptation 
to insist that there must be im- 
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dosed on the whole world the sys- 
tem of government and the way 
of life that men feel is the best 
for them. 

Here, I venture to say, is the 
crux of the immediate problem of 
peace. It is to discourage men 
and to prevent them, and when 
necessary to oppose them and to 
fight them, if they try to impose 
their system of government and 
their way of life upon the whole 
world. 

Someday perhaps the whole 
earth and all the peoples on it will 
have come together in one global 
civilization. But if that ever hap 
pens, it will not be because some 
one of the many social systems 
now prevailing has been accepted 
by, or has been imposed upon, all 
mankind. 


A GLOBAL civilization, when it 
is formed, will, I believe, recognize 
as universal certain of the ele 
mentary principles of human jus- 
tice and of the rights of man. But 
it will not resemble in its struc 
ture or in its methods, or even in 
all its daily working ideals, any 
of the social orders that are now 
in existence. 

In this generation, and in the 
next, and for as long a time for- 
ward as we can look, the world 
will not be one world under any 
of the existing social orders and 
ideologies. It will not be one com- 
munist world. It will not be one 
socialist world. It will not be one 
capitalist world. It will not be 
one totalitarian world or one dem- 
ocratic world. It will be one 
world that contains them all. 

If it is to be a world that is sub- 
stantially at peace, it must be a 
world which is united but is not 
uniform. It must be as America’s 
own motto proclaims—E Pluribus 
Unum—one out of many. It must 
be one world of diversity in which 
the differences are recognized and 
are accepted and are tolerated 
We have to remember that we are 
not gods. We are only men. And 
therefore we cannot make one 
world in our own image. 

Unless we make the toleration 
of diversity the first principle of 
the United Nations, we shall en- 
gender not a universal peace, but 
a universal war. 

Let no one say that toleration 
is appeasement. The principle o! 
toleration among the United Na- 
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tions demands that no State and 
no group of States shall attempt 
to impose its way of life upon 
those who have another way of 
life 

The principle works both ways. 
It demands that all shall refrain 
from imposing their way of life 
It demands that against those who 
do not refrain from imposing their 
way of life all men shall resist 
with arms and by all other means. 

There is one thing that a sys- 
tem of toleration cannot tolerate. 
[It cannot tolerate intolerance. 

The world consists of, and will 
long consist of, many diverse and 
divergent civilizations. If Europe, 
Russia, China, India, Islam, North 
America, Latin America, are to be 
united and are to live together in 
a universal society, they must 
recognize the old rule that good 
fences make good neighbors. They 
must not fall into the error of 
thinking that the ideal of one 
world means that everybody’s 
business is everybody’s business 
They must not think that a uni- 
versal society means that every- 
one is to indulge in universal 
meddling. These diverse civiliza- 
tions have a different history. As 
a result, they have come to have 
different ways of life. These civil- 
izations cannot be merged, fused, 
and dissolved in one civilization 
and in one world State. They can 
be joined in a universal society 
only if it is a very loose confeder- 
ation. They can be kept at peace 
only if those who have the great- 
est power know how to use it to 
keep all power, including their 
own, in balance and in the har- 
mony that recognizes and re- 
spects and tolerates diversity. 

If Americans have in the past 
wished to live separated from Eu- 
rope, whence most of them came, 
it was never because they denied 
and renounced the moral tradition 
of their ancestors. Quite the con- 
trary. They separated themselves 
from Europe in order to provide 
for the universal tradition of a 
refuge in a promised land, a ref- 
uge where that tradition would be 
invulnerable and, they hoped, un- 
contaminated. They believed that 
in the Old World the universal 
tradition had become distorted 
and submerged by tribalism and 
caste, by empire and hereditary 
power. They believed that the 
true tradition could flourish again 


in the New World, which was 
empty to begin with, and without 
the landmarks and memories of a 
bitter history, which could be set- 
tled by men who had disentangled 
themselves from the consequences 
of ancestral wrong. 

The New World represented a 
new opportunity, not a new rev- 
elation of the principles of a good 
life. The authentic Americans, 
living with the oceans as their 
frontier, have never sought to sep- 
arate themselves from the tradi- 
tions of mankind, but only from 
the institutions which they be- 
lieved had deformed that tradition 
and the customs which they be- 
lieved had perverted it, and from 
the historic debris and rubble 
which overlie it. 

Thus it was not the pursuit of 
particular and exclusive national 
aims which caused Jefferson, Mad- 
ison, and Monroe to separate the 
Western Hemisphere from Eu- 
rope. They wanted the New 
World at the least to be a secure 
place where the universal stand- 
ards which all men acknowledged 
could be enjoyed and could be 
preserved until in the fullness of 
time the Old World accepted them 
again. 


Bx that is the reason why, 
though Americans have practiced 
a diplomatic isolation, Americans 
have never minded their own 
business. Persistently, often 
naively or self-righteously, often 
more conscious of the mote in 
their neighbor’s eye than of the 
beam in their own, they have 
preached to the rest of the world. 
Yet they never thought they were 
trying to impose their private and 
peculiar opinicns on other men. 
They believed that they were 
voicing universal principles which 
all men in their hearts acknowl- 
edged. For Americans are by 
deep habit and instinct incapable 
of accepting the world of dispa- 
rate and conflicting sovereignties 
in which there is no order except 
that of a balance of power. Their 
ideal is the unity which rests on 
universality. 

That is the reason why, as the 
American nation has emerged 
from political isolation, it has 
come forward at once, as it did in 
San Francisco two years ago, as 
a sponsor of the universal society 
and of the unity of mankind. 
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Behind odd customs are reasons 
known only to the well informed. 


By Carl Glick 


0... DAY recently when I was 


in Chinatown, I met my friend 
Kwong After exchanging the 
ial courtesies, he said gloom- 
“T am in a complete dither. 
Everybody tells me there’s a right 
vay and a wrong way of doing 
hings. Then when I was in the 
Army, I discovered there was the 
Army way, which was neither the 
right way nor the wrong way. 
Now I am very confused, because 
[| have invariably done things in 
ny own Chinese way—which is 
omething else again.” 

I told Kwong it was very con- 
fusing to me, too, and I didn’t 
know what he meant. 

“Come with me,” he answered. 
“Perhaps I can make myself clear. 
The merchant Yu_has a rare vase 
in his store. A most prized pos- 
ession. I want to buy it—he 
wants to sell. But the price! 
That’s something else again. 
There’s where two minds meet 
which are not in agreement.” 

When we arrived at the shop, 
Kwong and the merchant Yu 

pent at least five minutes bowing 
politely and inquiring of each 
other at great length the state 
of their respective healths and of 
their respective families. 

Then Kwong began to admire 
certain articles on display, saying, 
‘IT always enjoy coming to your 
store and feasting my eyes on the 
beautiful treasures you have here. 
That vase in the showcase must 
be worth considerable.” 

“Yes, a collector’s item,” replied 
Yu. “I’m asking $1,000.” 

“Certainly worth it,” mur- 
mured Kwong casually, and be- 
gan to examine some _ bronze 





“THEN KWONG began to admire cer. ¥ Ss 
tain articles. .. . ‘I enjoy coming to , 3 
your store and feasting my eyes... .’” - 
illustration by William Aubrev Greg 
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bowls, paying Yu a great many 
compliments on his good taste 
and the value of his art treasures 
Then, smiling and bland, he bade 
him good afternoon and walked 
out of the store. 

As soon as we were outside, 
Kwong said, “I certainly got that 
vase at a bargain.” 

“But you didn’t buy it,”’ I pro- 
tested. “You only asked the 
price.” 

“Oh, but I did buy it—and not 
at $1,000, either,” smiled Kwong 
“I wouldn’t be so impolite as to 
offer Yu the first price he asks 
He knows that, and he knows that 
I know it, too.” 

“He must be a mind reader,” I 
said. 

“Oh, no—not at all. It’s just 
that we both do business in the 
Chinese way. I admire the vase, 
and ask the price. He knows | 
want to buy, so he puts a much 
higher price on the vase than he 
knows I'll pay. Now what has 
mind reading to do with that?” 

“I apologize for my _ illogical 
thinking,” I murmured. “But why 
didn’t you offer him your price?” 

Kwong looked at me in aston- 
ishment. “There’s a much pleas- 
anter way of doing business than 
that—more Chinese,” he said 
“Tomorrow or the next day I'll 
send a friend around to take a 
look at that vase. My friend will 
make an offer of $500. Yu_ will 
naturally decline, as I expect him 
to. My friend will inform me of 
this fact, which I have already 
known in advance. So after a few 
days, not wanting to appear too 
eager, I’ll drop into Yu’s shop. Yu 
will tell me sorrowfully that he 
has been offered an outrageously 
low price for the vase. I will pre- 
tend to be properly shocked. | 
shall say that were I interested in 
buying the vase, I'd offer at least 
$800. Yu will politely protest, and 
say that if I want the vase, I can 
have it for $750. And since that’s 
the price I’d intended paying, I'll 
quickly say, ‘Sold.’ You see, Yu 
knew all along I'd make an offer 
somewhere between what he was 
asking and what my friend 
offered. No mind reading in that 
—just plain arithmetic.” 

So that’s the Chinese way— 
and it’s really quite simple. Now 
had Yu tried to high-pressure 
Kwong into buying, Kwong would 
have resented it. Had Kwong 
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tried to browbeat Yu into selling 
at a price less than he first asked, 
Yu would have been offended. 
So with quiet good humor, po- 
litely, and in a round-about man- 
ner they consummated their busi- 
ness dealing. It took time, of 
course, and required patience, but 
in the end both men got what they 
wanted and neither felt cheated. 

It’s good manners, so the 
Chinese reason, always to use in 
a business deal a third party, or 
a go-between. Especially is this 
true when it comes to asking a 
favor of a friend. Suppose you 
openly and bluntly asked a friend 
for a favor, and he had to decline 

think of his embarrassment. 
Consider your own, too. You'd 
both be unhappy. But if the go- 
between has a favorable answer 
before you ask the favor, how 
much easier it is. Your friend, 
knowing what will be asked of 
him, may even politely suggest he 
do this favor for you. What it all 
amounts to is getting the other 
fellow to do what you want, but 
making it seem as if it were his 
idea all the time. 


GLICK FOOTNOTE 


Though born at Marshalltown, in 
lowa, Carl Glick has since he at- 
tended Northwestern University be- 
come a foremost literary interpreter 
of Chinese life. He has given a Chi- 
nese setting to several of his plays— 
which include The Laughing Buddha 
(1937) and Double Ten (1945), a 
story of the Chinese Revolution. His 
dramatic touch has been carried over 
into fiction, with numerous magazine 
stories humanizing Chinese manners 
and customs for Occidental readers. 


A prominent Chinese diplomat, 
now in the United States, after read- 
ing Shopping the Chinese Way, com- 
ments that it “is authentic in China 
among conservative merchants." In 
American Chinatowns, however, it 
would be less so. 

“Even here, however, if the pur- 
chaser is a friend of the shopkeeper, 
he will send a friend to do the bar- 
gaining. Later the would-be buyer 
drops in. He and the merchant chat 
about their mutual friend—the bar- 
gainer—and everything else. Finally 
the buyer asks for a price. The store- 
keeper may refuse, insisting that his 
friend accept the vase as a gift. 

“They argue—until visible signs of 
exhaustion appear. ... Finally the 
buyer gets the vase and the store- 
keeper accepts the money—invariably 
the price reached by their mutual 
friend the bargainer. 

“All this is typical if the transac- 
tion is between friends. With others, 
it is cold business!" 















In bolstering morale between 
friends, the Chinese way is also 
effective. If a Chinese needs a 
boost to his morale, as everybody 
does at times, he will begin by 
saying how totally unworthy he is 
of your friendship. 

One day when Kwong was in 
low spirits, he said to me, “I’m a 
most inferior man, really. I 
possess no virtues. I’m not even 
fit to associate with such an hon- 
orable and upright person as 
yourself.” 

I immediately protested that | 
was the unworthy person, and 
that Kwong’s good conduct set 
me an example I was trying hard 
to emulate. He politely protested 
my statement, and began to speak 
of my good qualities as he saw 
them. We began to exchange com- 
pliments. I told him all the good 
things about himself he wanted to 
hear, and he did the same friendly 
service for me. We both had a 
wonderful time and felt very 
much bucked up. 

Now and then, of course, doing 
things in the Chinese way leads 
to unexpected results. There was 
a certain author who thought he’d 
like to have his books on sale in a 
Chinese book store. Obviously, he 
didn’t want to approach the book 
dealer himself, so he sent a go- 
between. The answer was favor- 
able. So the author phoned his 
publisher and down to the book 
store went Bill Farrell to get the 
order. 

When he returned to his office, 
he phoned the author in great dis- 
tress. “No order—and I thought 
it was a pushover. The man they 
said was the proprietor didn’t say, 
‘Yes.’ He didn’t say, ‘No.’ He just 
bowed and smiled and said he was 
honored to have me visit his un- 
worthy and humble store. What 
went wrong?” 

The author said he'd find out, 
so asked the go-between to in- 
quire. 

The answer was simple. As the 
owner of the book store told the 
go-between, “I enjoyed meeting 
Mr. Farrell very much. A charm- 
ing, friendly person. But I didn’t 
order any books. If I had, I am 
afraid he wouldn’t come to visit 
me again. I hope he does. And 
should he—then I’d be most 
happy to place an order, provided, 
of course, the publisher can spare 
copies for my unworthy store.” 
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How far can business firms go 
n making representations about 
their products? Must they adhere 
trictly to the truth or may they 
tretch the facts a little to make 
the article more salable? 

This month Fred B. Barton 
cites two interesting cases heard 
by the U. S. Federal Trade Com- 
mission hinging on that question. 
Read them carefully before decid- 
ing how you would have settled 
them. Then check your decisions 
against those of the FTC—and 
hold on to your hat. 


1. Case of the Piscatorial 
Misnomer 


There’s a big difference be- 
tween a commercial fisherman 
and the week-end angler. 

Likewise, the FTC claimed a 
big difference exists between 
perch and rosefish, so when it 
learned four companies were sell- 
ing redfish or rosefish fillets as 
perch, it filed a complaint. 

The companies sold the fish in 
quick-frozen form for home-table 
use. That fact was not disputed 
by anyone. And the question of 
quality was not raised by FTC 
attorneys as they discussed the 
case. 

“What does interest us,” they 
said, “is the label. 

“The perch is a fresh-water fish 
found in small lakes and streams,” 
FTC pointed out. “Yet you label 
the salt-water rosefish as ‘ocean 
perch’ or ‘red perch.’ 

“How?” queried FTC, “can you 
justify changing the name of a 
fish in order to make it more 
attractive to a housewife? Aren’t 
you actually misleading her? Is 
it fair that you give the impres- 
sion of selling an unfamiliar fish 
by a name better known?” 
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Here are two more problems in business ethics 
that seem simple until you dig into the facts. 


The FTC had a clear-cut case, 
it seemed, but things took an un- 
expected twist when the fish 
packers sprang a surprise. 

Think this one out carefully be- 
fore reading the next case. 


2. Case of the Big-Little 
Antifreeze Manufacturer 


Ever pick up a can of anti- 
freeze solution and read the label? 
You’re one in a million if you do. 
Most of us let the filling-station 
attendant put in whatever he 
pleases, hoping it’s a safe product. 

FTC members, however, are 
more cautious, so when a com- 
plaint about a certain antifreeze 
solution was received, they stud- 
ied labels very carefully. A lab- 
oratory report from the Federal 
Bureau of Standards also received 
marked attention. Frowns deep- 
ened. Then a complaint was is- 
sued against the manufacturer. 

“Your advertising doesn’t con- 
form to facts,” the FTC charged. 

“For example, how about this 
claim of having a business office 
in New York City and a ware- 
house in a Pennsylvania city? We 
find your entire business is han- 
dled from a single recom in your 
home town in Pennsylvania.” 

Then the FTC really warmed 
up to its case. 


“Your advertising says. this 
product will not rust or corrode 
any kind of metal, rubber, or 
paint. Furthermore, it’s not sup 
posed to clog the passages in the 
cooling systems of automobile en- 
gines. Yet our analysis shows 
your product is definitely injuri 
ous. It’s mainly a calcium-chlo- 
ride solution, to which small 
amounts of intended corrosion in- 
hibitors have been added.” 

Chemists and mechanics know 
what calcium chloride does to an 
engine. It causes serious damage 
to the water pump, radiator, and 
cylinder heads and may stop up 
the water passages, thus causing 
overheating. In addition, it could 
short-circuit the ignition system 
and necessitate its replacement. 

But calcium chloride does keep 
water in automobile radiators 
from freezing. Therefore, this was 
an antifreeze solution. 

Things looked dark for the re- 
spondent. Nevertheless, civil and 
criminal cases occasionally have 
been decided in a defendant's 
favor even though evidence seem 
ingly was overwhelmingly against 
him. 

The Federal Trade 
sion’s reasoning may surprise you; 
then again, it may not. Anyway, 
turn to page 50 to get its decisions 


Commis- 


in these two cases. 


$10 FOR A STORY 


All speakers say it is difficult to 
“put across" to an audience what 
Rotary means by Vocational Serv- 
ice. Here's your chance to help 


them. 

Write out that human-interest 
incident you've known about which 
shows how the Vocational Service 
idea has been put into practice. 


. . . Competitor relations . . . cus- 
tomer relations . . . employee rela- 
tions. ... 

Send it to The Rotarian, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago |, Illinois. 
If the Editors use it, you will soon 
have a check for $10—and the 
satisfaction of having shared some- 
thing good with others! 


















































BERNARDINO GINES. He reclaims delinquent boys. 


I. IS NOT yet dawn in Lima, the ancient capital 
of Peru, but the great wholesale market of La Parada 
already seethes with activity 

Through the maze of crates, stands, and debris, a 
boy shuffles idly along. He is ragged, dirty, and 
hungry looking. He wanders close to a stack of 
oranges and his hand darts out almost imperceptibly. 
He moves into the concealing shadows. Furtively he 
takes the orange from his pocket. Hastily he peels 
and eats it. 

The boy is a “fruit bird,” one of that strange flock 
of pdjaros fruteros who live solely on food stolen 
from the market. He wears a cutamba or long head 
scarf. Deliberately he had burned a hole in the part 
which falls across his shoulders. Arms folded, he 
walks among the vendors, snatching up fruit and 
passing it through this opening without being de- 
tected. The bottoms are cut from his pockets and 
his pants tied at the ankles. In this way he can store 
extra fruit for eating or sale later in the day. 

There are scores of these juvenile delinquents 
prowling in the big fruit and vegetable center which 
supplies Lima, a city of more than half a million 
people. In nearly every case they have been 
orphaned or abandoned. Some are as young as 7 
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FRUIT BIRDS 
OF LIMA 


Turning ‘dead-end kids’ into useful men 
is the self-imposed task of this Peruvian. 


By Joseph Lucien DuPlain 


or 8; others are in their middle teens. Among them 
are Negrees, Indians, cholos of mixed blood, and 
light-skinned Spanish Peruvians. All have been 
driven down to the animal level, using cunning and 
stealth to survive. 

Day and night they haunt the streets, sleeping 
without warmth or shelter. Often they go without 
food for days. They are scorned by the vendors in 
the market place and harried unceasingly by the 
police and reformatories. They are “dead-end kids.” 

But something is happening to the fruit birds. 
Their ranks are thinning noticeably. With the 
explanation goes a remarkable story. 

One man is responsible for that change. He is 
Bernardino Ginés, 40-year-old Indian teacher from 
the two-mile-high Andean plateau of Centrai Peru. 
Ginés virtually became a fruit bird himself in order 
to lead the flock to a new refuge. 

Entirely upon his own initiative, Ginés established 
a home and school for these boys in the San Miguel 
district of suburban Lima. That was more than a 
year ago after Ginés had done a first-rate selling job 
He had won the confidence of a few fruit birds and 
persuaded the Government to give him three acres 
of idle land plus a first-year budget of 27,000 soles, 
or $4,000. That amount included his salary. When 
he started, he had an idea, f3 boys, and a bare field 
Now there are 30 boys, a house, and a vegetable 
garden covering the entire three acres. A woman 
teacher assists him. 

The brick and mortar building is rough and unfin- 
ished, with paneless windows and earthen floors. 
The beds now consist of boards placed on piles of 
brick. Later there will be metal beds with new 
blankets. Cooking is done in the open. The boys 
wear no uniform—only coarse, ill-assorted clothing. 
But what they have is their own—from the ground 
up. It was their labor that built the house and grew 
the vegetables. Ginés merely guided them. 

At one time or another, 130 boys have been in the 
school. Highest registration at one time was 40 
While a nucleus has remained uninterrupted at the 
home, many boys have been lost to the reformatories 
and the old fruit-bird existence. 

Ginés found some of them like wild animals at 
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THREE OF THESE boys preferred the life of fruit birds to that 
schoolboys. Chaflan (wearing hat) is their tough chieftain. 


st. Timidly they approached him, attracted by 

e food and shelter, but afraid of losing their 

eedom. Soon they found they had nothing to fear. 
Ginés taught them to read and write. They learn 

yw to mix concrete and set bricks. The garden is 

vided into sections, each boy getting one of his 
own. Surplus vegetables, particularly corn and 
potatoes, are sold and money used to buy food 
taples, clothing, and other supplies. Although more 
Government financial support has been granted, the 
chool is self-sustaining to a considerable degree. 

Ginés himself is short and solid, with the typical 
high cheek bones of the Indian. His thick black hair 
is combed straight back. His temperament fits him 
especially well for his work. Buoyant and easy: 
going, his large mouth nearly always wears a smile. 
He is completely informal with the boys, but he 
commands their respect. They feel his patience and 
dignity. 


A. A YOUTH, Ginés was only too aware of the 
poverty and suffering around him. He watched boys 
deprived of any schooling, living in filth and strug- 
gling for a chance to live. His native community 
of Muquiyauyo had proved conditions could be 
improved. It was more progressive than others. His 
mother passed to him a strong love for children. 
She taught him by example, for she gave food and 
lodging to mountain waifs whenever they came to 
her door. 

For 14 years Ginés taught in his home town. His 
drive to raise the level of health and education 
finally attracted attention to him. In 1944 the 
Federal Ministry of Public Education called him to 
Lima for a special task. 

Ginés was selected to teach in the Government’s 
new experimental school in Miraflores, another 
suburban district. Courses of study for the country’s 
elementary grades were to be tested there. 

Just as he was getting started at Miraflores, he 
was transferred back to Lima. Strolling in the city’s 
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FROM FRUIT BIRDS to masons is not an easy step, but these boys work 
hard and uncomplainingly. Ginés (in white cap) offers an occasional 
suggestion. In the picture below, the boys enjoy a nourishing meal. 



































TWO EX-FRUIT BIRDS, in characteristic POSSESSOR of a rich and beautiful voice, Osorio BATHS in tubs—laundry style—are great 
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head scarfs, take a turn as school cooks. (right) has been in the school since its first day. sport for boys once strangers to them. 


impressive plazas, he could see the suffering, the 
great poverty and ignorance in the gray, taut faces 
of tiny beggars, little lottery vendors, and news- 
paper and shoeshine boys. 

Ginés began turning around in his mind the 
thought of a club for these urchins. But it was 
impossible to get them to help him. They seemed 
to dissolve into thin air when the time came for 
action instead of discussion. 


Pann he discovered the fruit birds. 

At first he stood apart, watching them closely. 
He saw them stealing, begging, loafing, trying to 
sneak into the cinemas at night. He followed them 
to the refectory of Maravillas where food was doled 
out to the early ones. By furnishing a ball for their 
soccer games, he was able to get acquainted with 
some of them. 

The ball was an opening wedge in winning their 
confidence. Ginés would referee the games and later 
talk over the game with them. For months he would 
go directly from the Educational Ministry to the 
market. Night after night he stayed with them, 
sleeping in the open. Over a full year he carefully 
nurtured their interest in a home and school they 
would help him build. At all times he acted as 
though they were leading normal lives. Never once 
did he question their forays in the market. 

Only a few associates at the Ministry knew of his 
plans. He did not seek assistance. Nevertheless, it 
came unexpectedly from the Minister himself— 
Enrique Laroza. He is a vegetarian, as is Ginés. 

Laroza heard of the fruit birds, Ginés, and the 
latter’s vegetarian diet at about the same time. So 
he called Ginés in for a detailed explanation. The 
discussion ended with a pledge of full support. 
Without hesitation, Ginés resigned a responsible 
Government position. 

Ginés turned down the Minister’s offer of a rented 
house. He wanted to have the boys build something 
of their own, so he pleaded successfully for a piece 
of land and an annual budget. The school was named 
“The Institute of Social Education.” 

On May 8, 1945, the President of Peru signed the 
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supreme resolution assigning Government property 
to the school. 

The first day found a simple shack erected by 
Ginés and 13 helpers, all of them recruited from the 
fruit-bird gang. Inside of three months, building of 
a permanent home was well underway. 

At first the road was rough. The boys were lazy 
and unhygienic. Completely lacking in manual 
skills, those who were willing to work didn’t know 
how to go about it. When Ginés was in the city, the 
boys quarrelled. Violent fights often broke out. 

But gradually Ginés began to bring order out of 
chaos. Juvenile energy was channelled into con- 
structive work. He stressed respect of others’ prop- 
erty and rights. He instilled standards of good con- 
duct both inside and outside the school. He insisted 
on getting the truth from erstwhile hoodlums. 

Ginés’ teachings began to bring results. Instead 
of fighting, the boys began working. When fights 
started, the others stepped in and called for a truce 
to settle differences peaceably. 


Taovesz came from outside sources, however. 
The ladrones or professional thieves resented Ginés 
and his school. So they embarked upon a “reign of 
terror” designed to frighten the boys. They threw 
rocks against the shack at night. Weird noises dis- 
turbed the boys when they tried to sleep. The 
thieves warned many of the fruit birds that Ginés 
was tricking them into entering an institution. 

Their strategy failed. Tough and self-reliant, the 
boys could find their way around in the dark like 
cats. The strange noises and mysterious attacks did 
not frighten them in the least. They stayed with 
the school. 

The homing instinct for the market was strong, 
however. Some gave way to it. Clariano, an older 
boy, fled back to the market. Three weeks later he 
returned penitently. Something he could not quite 
understand held him back, he said. He was the 
first to leave the school for regular employment. 

The loss of a boy like Chaflan was disappointing 
but understandable. He was the tough, hard-bitten 
leader of the fruit birds when they were making 
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raids on the market. He was restless and found it 
difficult to adapt himself while the school was get- 
ting started. One night Chaflan disappeared and has 
not been seen since. 

With Blanco it was harder. He was a clear-eyed 

lad with handsome features. His gift for leadership 
nade him the first chairman of the school’s social 
scheme. On the street one day he was spotted by 
a reformatory official and taken away. 
Turre isn’t much that Ginés can do when a boy 
disappears. After all, he is conducting an unprece- 
dented experiment far beyond the limits of the 
established school and penal system. Despite Gov- 
ernment support, his entire project might collapse 
if an inquiry should expose the criminal delinquency 
of several of his students. 

Just as tragic is the interference of a family when 
a boy is happy and making an excellent record at 
the school. Not all the boys are orphans and some- 
times Ginés admits boys who have one or both par- 
ents still living. One of these was a 10-year-old 
urchin. Three times he had left his chaotic, un- 
happy home and fied to the school. There he mo- 
mentarily found peace and contentment, but each 
time his parents came and forcibly removed him. 
Ginés attempted to persuade the father and mother 
to let him have the child, but they refused to give 
him up. 

In contrast with this case, Ginés can cite the at- 
titude of a poverty-stricken mother. For her the 
school is a godsend. She had six children to support, 
so she turned over an 8-year-old son to Ginés. She 
visits the boy regularly and is gratified to see him 
thriving at the school. 

After collecting the original group for his school, 
Ginés stepped aside to permit a normal ebb and flow 
of membership. The boys do the recruiting. 

Walter, however, was a voluntary recruit. The 
boys found him sitting on a fence beside the soccer 
field watching them at play. They soon learned his 
pathetic history. His mother had given him out- 
right to another woman, who brought him to Lima. 
He was badly mistreated, being beaten viciously on 
the slightest provocation. Whipped one day for 
breaking a small bottle, he ran away from home. 
With no destination in mind, he caught a ride across 
town to the ocean by hanging to the rear of the 
streetcars. The last trolley stopped near the school 
and he wandered to the soccer field. The boys, spe- 


A WOMAN teacher aids Ginés with a classroom program. These 
sessions, while informal, nevertheless achieve good results. 


cialists in misery because of their own sufferings, 
found him there and quickly took him to the school. 
He is now their mascot. 

When a new boy enters the school, he is given 
light duties until he learns something about his 
rights and his responsibilities. Old hands name 
committees and chairmen in charge of construction, 
gardening, cooking, cleaning, library, and sports. 
Jobs are rotated once a month. 

Ginés watches closely, but does not try to impose 
his own will. The boys are free to criticize one 
another and to make their own decisions. 

Classes are strikingly informal. In the middle of 
a study session, they may have a strong, spontaneous 
desire to play soccer. If Ginés cannot talk them out 
of this idea, he yields. They sing patriotic and folk 
songs in class, but they prefer the cancioneros or 
popular love songs they heard while loitering around 
the cabarets and theaters. 

Ginés caters to his boys’ special fads or cravings— 
esta de punta, as the Spanish put it. There is usu- 
ally a sack of popcorn or sweet potatoes within 
reaching distance to substitute for a cookie jar. In 
this way he conveys a feeling of home life to these 
boys, who for practically all their lives were stran- 
gers to any form of kindness or sympathy. He real- 
izes that they have lived for many years in the raw, 
undisciplined jungle of the fruit market. 


B. MOVING slowly and acting like a kind and 
loving parent, Ginés is carrying these waifs into an 
orderly pattern of life. But they still regard them- 
selves as fruit birds. If they get school sweaters, 
they want the fruit bird as their insignia. To out- 
siders who argue they should drop all vestiges of the 
old life, they retort that the fruit bird has acquired 
new plumage. 

The boys get free medical attention. Two codp- 
erative agencies supported by funds from the United 
States Department of State and the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment take a direct interest in the school. Over all 
stands the Ministry of Education, which has coura- 
geously backed a socially delicate experiment. The 
present Minister, Dr. Luis E. Valcarcel, has taken 
up where his predecessor left off. Under him the 
school budget for this year was raised to $8,000. 
Three additional acres were assigned for an orchard. 

Ginés’ final objective is a “boys’ town” divided 
into small living groups. Interested people in Lima 
are confident he will achieve his goal. 


GINES poses with several of his boys. He calls them his nifos. 
Through his efforts they have been rescued from lives of crime. 
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Having Fun 
ON A TOUGH JORE 


HIS IS a story about one of those rare mortals who fing 

fun in any job. William (“Hoosier”) Hoffman js }j, 

name. He's a “cop” who for 15 years has directed trag 
at Twelfth and Locust Streets, in St. Louis, Missouri. yp 
looks like any other traffic officer, but there the similarity 
ends. For “Hoosier” is more than an officer. He’s a 
showman, a pantomimist of rare ability. His busy interse 
tion is his stage. 

By tucking humor and imagination into a prosaic jp 
Hoffman has shown the possibilities lurking in even 
most humble work. His could be drudgery; he makes it ; 
adventure. Paradoxically, he “dignifies his vocation’— 
phrase familiar to Rotarians—by making good comedy of it 

During rush hours when traffic is heaviest, Hoffman 
showmanship emerges. Clowning and side-stepping, way. 
ing and shouting, he directs tremendous herds of traff 
smoothly and efficiently. Rarely does he hand out tickets 
yet he rules with a firm hand. He tempers authority with 
good-natured lectures or high jinks. And by turning t! 
floodlight of public attention on erring drivers, he gets— 
and keeps—their respect. That’s because the offender doe 
not relish having pedestrians and fellow drivers laughing 
at him, which keeps him from repeating his mistake. Co 
sequently, traffic moves in orderly fashion at Twelfth 
Locust. Hoffman has been with the St. Louis police fore 
for 30 years and on the same corner since 1932. 


The photographs on this and the facing page were n 
without Hoffman’s knowledge. Some were caught with 
long-range telephoto lens, 


“THAT'S RIGHT. Just go a block that way ... .” Officer Hoff- 
man is never too busy to give detailed directions to bewildered 
strangers. He even accompanied these women up the street to a bus. 


WHISTLING softly to himself, he JUST for laughs he rides an imag- HERE’S a special two-handed salute NOT a word is spoken but Hofimai 
eyes approaching traffic during a inary motorcycle as a fellow officer for a naval officer. He gives and turned back is more eloquen 
quiet interlude at Locust and Twelfth. drives past on a real machine. returns many greetings each day. a tongue-lashing to the cuz 











of patience, Hoffman sits on an automo 


o! 


UI" shouts Hc f 


NC! Hoffman is not 
mad at anybody. He 
is just giving the 
high sign to a bus 
driver by clutching 
an imaginary wheel. 





bile fender while 
car at left to follow his repeated “go” 
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ffman from a safe distance as he challenges motorman 
n passing. This pantomime always is good for a laugh. 
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IT LOOKS close, but it’s just mo 


signals. ® though nearly struck by passing car. The driver sc 


TRUCK DRIVERS regard this traffic officer as a friend 
his fist on the side of a truck 


“I'M DISGUSTED,” 
say Hoffman's ac- 
tions as he puts 
hands on hips and 
looks away from an 
embarrassed driver. 





He leaps as 


re acting by Hoffman. 
“Hi, Hoosier.” 


Here he bangs 
after driver has called a greeting 
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| | the Maritime Confer- 


ence called by the International 
Labor Office met at Seattle, Wash 
ington, last year, the sensation of 
the gathering was supplied by the 
proposal that the maritime na- 
tions constitute an international 
shipping authority to allocate and 
control the postwar shipping of 
the world. 

The offender who offered this 
constructive proposal—it was by 
no means original with him—was 
Charles Jarman, the 
eral secretary of the British Na- 
tional Union of Seamen. He was 
immediately charged with a sin 
ister scheme to cut down Amer 
ican seamen’s wages from their 
level of $145 a month at that time 
to the low English pay of between 
$64 and $72. 

Mr. Jarman’s defense was that 
“seafarers of 12 nations” had 
agreed that he should lay his pro 
posal before the meeting. He ex 
plained further that after the First 
World War there was most dan- 
gerous speculative building in va- 
rious countries, that England sold 
ships to Greece and found her- 
self “run out of business in the 
Mediterranean and North Africa.” 
After that, Mr. Jarman declared, 
“we were discharging 


acting gen- 


crews, 





























Vesi_. Move Toward Peace 
Says Oswald G. Villard 


Journalist and Author 





while officers and en- 
gineers were forced to go 
to sea as deck hands.” 

There are other facts 
which also point to the 
necessity of just such 
an authoritative international 
body as Mr. Jarman has sug- 
gested. The first is that the com- 
petition for the world’s ocean- 
borne trade is certain to be far 
keener than ever before, with the 
coming development of air-freight 
ships casting a threatening shad- 
ow upon the whole scene. 

Take the United States. It is 
officially pledged to maintain a 
postwar merchant marine of 24 
million tons, half of its wartime 
construction and a 100 percent in- 
crease of its gross tonnage at the 
outbreak of the war. The an- 
nouncement of this by Admiral 
Land, then head of the U. 8. Mari- 
time Commission, almost caused a 
panic in London. This was not due 
to any hostility to the United 
States, but because the foreign ex- 
change earned by British vessels 
is the second-largest factor in cre- 
ating income as a result of Eng- 
land’s foreign trade. 

<“stablished maritime countries 
like Britain naturally are striving 
to restore their shipping, and even 
small countries which have never 
had any merchant fleets, or only 
minor ones, have been moved by 
the growing spirit of nationalism 
and memories of the lack of ships 
during the war to consider estab- 
lishing their own fleets or increas- 
ing their existing ones. It is Rus- 
sia, however, that now appears as 
the most formidable factor in the 
future ocean-carrying trade. Its 
civilian fleet is State owned and 
completely nationalized, and can 
undercut any foreign shipping 
with which it may desire to com- 





OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD has 
been writing “copy” for millions of 
newspaper and magazine readers since 
he finished at Harvard in ‘96 with an 
M.A. degree—first as a reporter and 
editorial writer, later as editor of The 
Nation. Among his books are Prophets 
True and False and Within Germany. 
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The debate-ol- 


pete. Moreover, it is setting an 
example which may be followed 
in States that remain partially so- 
cialistic. 

Few Americans realize today 
that 80 percent of the U. S. mer- 
chant vessels have been Govern- 
ment owned and still more Gov- 
ernment directed; that the large 
shipping companies have 
merely operating agents for thi 
Maritime Commission and _ that 
there is not the slightest intention 
of relaxing the Government con- 
trol of vessels even after the sur- 
plus craft has been sold; and that 
therefore American postwar com- 
petition on the oceans will be 
Government directed almost a 
much as the Russian. 

Indeed, Secretary of Labor 
Lewis Schwellenbach was quick 
to inform the I.L.0. Seattle Con- 
ference that the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936 was “designed and 
administered primarily as an ad- 
junct to national defense.” In other 
words, whenever a ship project is 
laid before the Commission, it 
judges it first from the military 
point of view. 

Actually, the future of American 
shipping is extremely uncertain. 
It has always experienced periods 
of rapid enlargement of the fleet 
and then rapid decrease. What 
happened after the First World 
War is known to all men. No one 
knows whether the 24 million tons 
the United States proposes to keep 
in service can obtain the cargoes 
they will need to prevent their 
becoming a very great drain on 
the Treasury. If an international 
authority can offer stability of 
ocean trade, then the United 
States should be the first to jump 
at it. Otherwise Uncle Sam may 
possibly find his rivers and har- 
bors choked with idle vessels—or 
full-fledged commercial hostilities 
at sea. 
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Even if the question of a fair 
division of the traffic is waived, 
there are still many reasons why 
such a body should be constituted. 
There is, for example, the whole 
great question of safety at sea, in- 
volving such matters as the At- 
lantic Ice Patrol, the allocation of 
lightships, the lighting of coasts, 
and the whole range of safety de- 
vices on ships, such as SOS signals 
and lifeboats, life rafts, life pre- 
servers, radar and radio equip- 
| | ment, etc. 
\\ | Representatives at Seattle of 
\ | countries other than the United 
| States desired agreement on sea- 
| men’s wages, holidays with pay, 
social-security guaranties, and 
hours of labor, so that as nearly as 
possible the various fleets may be 
on an equality. All this will not, 
of course, eliminate differences in 
the standards of living and food 
requirements of the seamen of the 
various nations. It could, however, 
take the nations far in the direc- 
tion of making standards of living 
far more nearly alike on ships of 
the various countries than is now 
lj the case. The United States, which 
witnessed four maritime strikes in 
1946, should most of all be desir- 
ous of bringing about such an 
entente cordiale between seamen 
and their employers. Its shipping 
industry is certainly one that pro- 
foundly affects the health of the 
nation. 

During the war it was found 
that there was no difficulty what- 
ever in getting Russian, Norwe- 
gian, French, English, Panama- 
nian, American, Swedish, Danish, 
and other ships of other nation- 
alities to work together in a com- 
mon cause. They risked their 
lives jointly in the convoys—6,000 
American seamen alone went to 
their deaths for the Government’s 
cause. 

Why should not similar coép- 
eration under an international au- 
thority be possible in peacetime? 
Would they not pull together all 
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the more if they knew that there 
was a world bureau to prevent 
the undercutting of freights, the 
granting of direct or indirect sub- 
sidies to interfere with policies 
followed by the bureau, and the 
avoidance of safety requirements 
while upholding an international 
minimum wage for seamen? 

Why not a pool as in wartime 
so that ships may be dispatched 
to any point where there is an 
emergency or where there is a 
vital crop need for quick shipping 
action? Why not a just parcelling 


No!—: Would Strangle Trade | 


Us the war was on, Allied 


merchant ships operated from a 
“pool.”* With that emergency 
past, we are faced with the prob- 
lem of returning to a normal, 
peacetime basis. 

In 1946 I had the privilege of 
participating in three conferences 
held at London, Amsterdam, and 
Washington. Seventeen maritime 
nations were represented by top 
Government officials and leaders 
of private industry. These men 
had a sound understanding of 
commercial shipping problems as 
well as intimate knowledge of the 
wartime world shipping pool. 
They urged the early return of 
shipping to private hands. They 
favored a consultative interna- 
tional body—but gave no serious 
consideration to the possibility of 
a global “czar” to control mer- 
chant shipping. That is signifi- 
cant. 

Had this group of informed spe- 
cialists given attention to the sug- 
gestion for a global shipping or- 
ganization with plenary powers, 
they would have cited at least six 
basic reasons why it should not be 

*See The Problem of Ships after the 


War, by Almon E. Roth, Tue Rotarian, 
March, 1945. 


SHIPPING and those who man and 
manage it have long interested Almon 
E. Roth, who until his recent return to 
his California law practice headed em- 
ployers’ and shippers’ groups in the 
West and in Washington, D.C. Rotary’s 
President in 1930-31, he was business 
manager of Stanford “U” for 18 years. 























































out of the work among all the 
maritime nations by a control au- 
thority? 

And what more worth-while 
move toward international peace 
could there be than the preven- 
tion of cutthroat ocean rivalries 
threatening not only financial 
losses to all involved, and the very 
existence of the crews and their 
families, but certain to engender 
international hatreds and _ illwill 
as more and more nations insist 
upon having their own flag upon 
the vessels that serve them? 





Says Almon E. Roth . 


Former President, National Federation : 
of American Shipping, Inc. 


set up and would not work if it 
were, somewhat as follows: 

1. There is no will to establish 
or operate such an organization on 
the part of the maritime nations. : 

The utter lack of enthusiasm for ) 
such a scheme would foredoom its 
success. 

2. Unless and until the United 
Nations establishes a world police 
force which obviates the necessity 
of maintaining national arma- 
ments, no nation will delegate to | 
any international agency the 
power to fix the size or character 
of its merchant fleet. 

It must be remembered that na- 
tional merchant fleets serve dual 
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purposes for their respective na- 
tions. They are used not only as 
instrumentalities of trade, but also 
as essential instruments of war 

3. The difficulties involved in 
operating such an agency would 
prove insurmountable. 

No one as yet has proposed any 
practical way of exercising peace- 
time shipping controls. Ships nat- 
urally follow cargoes. Normally, 
producers and shippers determine 
where and when their cargoes 
shall move and whose ships shall 
carry them. Decisions are based 
upon the law of supply and de- 
mand, type of service required 
and expert knowledge of count- 
less individual commercial trans- 
actions. 


Fon A short period following 
the war we had a mixed situation 
in which wartime-controi machin- 
ery attempted to service commer- 
cial requirements and relief pro- 
grams. On a number of occasions 
when this committee would meet 
solemnly to consider relief pro- 
grams, it would find that all pro 
grams of any importance already 
had been arranged through com- 
mercial channels. The committee 
would then examine at great 
length relatively minor programs, 
or the potential movement of large 
quantities of particular cargoes 
which existed only in the imagina- 
tion of some procurement agent 

Whenever the committee at- 
tempted to interfere with the com- 
mercial-shipping market in any 
important way, it would discover 
invariably that such interference 
would complicate rather than as- 
sist the relief programs. No one 
should have been surprised at that 
discovery. Through experience, 
a well-organized commercial mar- 
ket learns to discount overopti- 
mism and imagination, and to wed 
the ship to its cargo. 

4. Normal processes of shipping 
and trade could not be controlled 
to the satisfaction of all the par- 
ticipating countries by a central 
authority, to say nothing of indi- 
vidual shippers. 

Any attempt to impose such a 
drastic change in the method of 
handling world commerce inevi- 
tably would lead to increased fric- 
tion and all the ills of bureaucratic 
control on a gigantic scale. 

For ages, some of the principal 
maritime nations of the world— 
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including, among others, Great 
Britain, The Netherlands, France, 
and Italy—have linked their trade 
and shipping services together for 
promotional purposes. Global con- 
trol of shipping, therefore, would 
involve global control of trade. 
The difficulties which we are now 
experiencing in reaching interna- 
tional agreement on the elimina- 
tion of trade barriers and the 
reduction of tariffs should cause 
advocates of a global shipping au- 
thority to stop, look, and listen. 

5. Any system of global control 
of shipping would of necessity call 
for intergovernmental control of 
rates and guaranteed earnings 

Under a system of free enter- 
prise, unless shipping can be 
operated at a reasonable profit, 
particular services soon will be 
discontinued. The difficulties in- 
volved in fixing and guaranteeing 
earnings on a global basis are too 
obvious to require elaboration. 
You can well imagine the inter- 
national scramble for the more 
profitable trade routes which 
would be entailed in the establish- 
ment of a global shipping organ- 
ization with authority to allocate 
services. 

6. Governmental control of ship- 
ping with its concomitant alloca- 
tion of cargoes is foreign to the 
concept of free enterprise. 

Such a system also would be 
entirely contrary to United States 
national policy concerning unlaw- 
ful cartels and restraints of trade. 
Even Great Britain’s Labor Gov- 
ernment has not suggested the 
nationalization of its overseas- 
shipping services. 

The opposition of the shipping 
industry to international political 
control should not be construed as 
opposition to any kind of mari- 
time organization. We in shipping 
believe that a specialized intergov- 
ernmental shipping agency with 
limited authority should be estab- 
lished and brought into relation 
with the United Nations, under 
the terms of Article 57 and Article 
63 of the Charter. The London, 
Amsterdam, and Washington con- 
ferences have recommended to the 
United Nations that an intergov- 
ernmental shipping organization, 
to be known as “United Maritime 
Consultative Organization,” be es- 
tablished. 

A draft plan for such an organ- 
ization has been submitted after 





more than six months’ discussion 
of various proposals. It is based 
upon the following four basic 
principles: 

1. The organization should confine 
its activities in the economic phases 
of shipping to matters not suitable for 
solution through established channels 
of the world shipping business. 

This provision does not mean that 
the organization should confine itself 
exclusively to technical matters which 
have traditionally been covered by in 
ternational conventions, but it does 
mean that it should not seek jurisdic 
tion in commercial shipping matters 
for which established facilities have 
long been available. 

2. The organization should act as 
a clearinghouse for international con- 
ferences on technical matters, such as 
safety-at-sea regulations, allocation of 
radio-wave lengths, joint sea-air res- 
cues, etc. It should also maintain a 
permanent secretariat to administer 
international treaties and conventions 
relating to technical matters. 

3. The organization should be con 
sultative and advisory only. 

Exception may be made to this rule 
in the case of technical regulations 
which have been specifically provided 
for through international conventions 
Generally speaking, any executive ot 
administrative decisions should be 
submitted to all nations for ratifica 
tion through the established interna 
tional facilities. 

4. The organization should be a spe 
cialized agency in the true sense 
namely, that maritime nations should 
have the major voice in its affairs. 


Tus INHERENT difficulties in- 
volved in exercising intergovern- 
mental control of world shipping 
are so great that I am convinced 
it would be sheer folly to attempt 
the establishment of an organiza- 
tion for this purpose. Certainly, 
the present international situation 
is not one which would be con- 
ducive to the success of such a 
project. The United Nations al- 
ready is suffering from indigestion 
due to a plethora of extremely 
difficult problems arising out of 
wartime dislocations. It would 
seem highly inadvisable at this 
time further to complicate the sit- 
uation by adding the myriad of 
delicate problems which would 
arise from an attempt to allocate 
world trade and to control ship- 
ping through an intergovernmen- 
tal agency. 

The United Nations must learn 
to crawl before it can walk, and 
it seems most unwise to load it 
down with additional burdens at 
this critical stage of its develop- 
ment. 
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Travelling is a Fine Art 


It calls for friendliness, courtesy, 
and respect for national customs. 


By Myrtle Erickson 


an pays off in any lan- 
cuage! 
“Hasta la Comeback 
vain. Wish more veezitors were 


vista! 


like you.” 

This warm farewell from the 
manager of the Grand Hotel, Puer- 
to Varas, Chile, made inter-Amer- 
can understanding a very real 

ue to me. 

What did he mean? 

Could it be that my attitude re- 
flected some degree of proficiency 
in the fine art of travelling? Or 
that I had learned how to meet 
and treat my fellow human 
beings? 

I was en route home from a 
world tour. I had been a guest of 
a maharajah of fabulous wealth, 
but I also had visited the extreme- 
ly poor. I had learned that all 
persons, rich or poor, were impor- 
tant as individuals. 

The manager appeared to di- 
vine my thoughts. “Yez, you are 
zO appreziative of our effortz to 
pleaze you,” he said. 

Today when would-be travellers 
to Latin America ask, “Do you 
have to speak Spanish or Portu- 
guese?” I have my reply. 

“Certainly it helps to have a 
working knowledge of the native 
tongue—Portuguese in Brazil, 
Spanish elsewhere. But all large 
Latin-American hotels have inter- 
preters and many offer facilities 
for teaching language. 

“But,” I go on to say, “far more 
important than language are 
courtesy and friendliness. Every- 
body understands a smile!” 

It is surprising how many ideas 
can be conveyed without a spoken 
word. Workers in noisy plants 
know this and have developed an 
effective system of signs and sig- 
nals. Motorists have a hand lan- 
guage of. their own. And any 
teen-ager can demonstrate how 
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“AN IMPATIENT tourist stood up, 


snapped his fingers, and announced, 
‘Us Americans demand service!’ ” 


absurdly simple it is to pantomime 
a declaration of love! 

So if you would travel, brush up 
on your gestures of friendliness 
and, above all, be ready to smile 
and to laugh. 

Riding through Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, on a streetcar one day, 
we with good cheer asked where 
to get off for the City Hotel. Be- 
fore the streetcar man could an- 
swer, a native with a fair knowl- 
edge of English not only told us, 
but insisted on alighting and es- 
corting us safely to the hotel— 
even though he had to walk back 
and await another streetcar to 
continue his journey. 

Frowns and words barked in a 
strange tongue have just the op- 
posite effect. And this is especial- 
ly true of waiters and bellhops. 
They are very human—and react 
about as would you, were posi- 
tions reversed. 

In a hotel dining room one eve- 
ning we were interested specta- 
tors of a convincing object lesson. 
An impatient tourist—regrettably 
untutored in travelling finesse— 
suddenly stood up, snapped his 
fingers at the waiter, sat down, 
stood up again, threw down his 
napkin, and loudly announced, 
“Us Americans demand service!” 
Amused, also disgusted, we 
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looked on appreciatively as the 
waiters went about their business, 
studiedly oblivious of our dynam 
ic fellow countryman. 

This North American had not 
vet learned that eating is definite 
ly a main event with South Amer 
icans. Like most Europeans, they 
take the time to enjoy this phase 
of living. They spend hours over 
a dinner, conversing animatedly, 
but never raucously. Visitors 
would do well to relax with them 
Sidewalk especially 
pleasant and there’s no better 
place on the planet leisurely to 
sit back and watch the world go 
by! 

Good advice for any tourist is 


cafes are 
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“When in Rome, do as the Ro 

mans do.” 

Take clothes, for example. It 
would be surprising if South 
Americans weren't to assume that 
North Americans wear anything 
at any time. Latin-American folk 
feel that clothes should fit the o« 
casion. In Buenos Aires, for ex- 
ample, Calle Florida has been 
reserved for promenaders from 
4 P.M. to 8 P.M. Even though it 
was Summer when we visited it, 
men and women in immaculate 
white sauntered about looking 
cool and neat. We were told that 
a man appearing coatless was sub- 
ject to a fine. 

Holidays are a part of life in La- 
tin America, and there are many 
of them. Inevitably they seem to 
fall on the very day you had 
planned to buy a gift, send a tele- 
gram, or visit the consulate. Don't 
be annoyed. Check your dignity 
at the hotel and join the fun! 

We were in Rio de Janeiro 
during pre-Lenten celebrations. 
Young and old, rich and poor, had 
a holiday. Schools, as well as 
banks, offices, and shops, were 
closed. 

Natives and visitors, welded in 
the fellowship of fun, surged 
through the streets. Samba tunes, 
later to be heard in the United 
States, were acclaimed. Open au- 
tomobiles, bulging with natives 
dressed in gay and colorful cos- 
tumes, wound their merry way 
through the city. 

This unforgettable festival was 
alive with infectious hilarity; yet 
with all the merrymaking and ex- 
citement, we saw no fights or 
roughness and heard no heated ar- 
guments. No intoxicating liquors 
were sold in the colorful sidewalk 
cafes. Anyone caught drunk dur- 
ing this four-day carnival would 
have been promptly jailed. We 
were told that even chronic in- 
ebriates preferred to remain sober 
rather than sacrifice this period of 
dancing, exotic parades, incredible 
costumes—and fun. 

A visit to a market place is a 
rare treat for a visitor—and an ex- 
cellent setting for a display of 
courtesy! 

Merchants subject you to very 
thorough scrutiny as you move 
from booth to booth. You are a 
foreigner to these people, and 
your attitude is being carefully 
appraised. Quite frequently, too, 
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prices will go up or down, accord- 
ingly 

You'll find no better place for 
the exercise of tact. As you pick 
up a morsel of food strange to you 
and gingerly munch it, you may be 
thinking, ““‘Hmmm—not bad, but 
it sure is odd!” Think this, if you 
like, but don’t say it. Remember 
that the art of human relations 
knows no international bounda- 
ries. Of course the food is odd— 
to you. If you must talk, try this: 
“Isn’t it wonderful that your cli- 
mate and soil will produce these 
things! How do you prepare this 
marvellous food?” 

Make it an adventure—and look 
the part! 

You'll see women nonchalantly 
balancing great wicker baskets of 
fruit on their heads—women of 
magnificent posture. And at the 
fruit stands, stop and inhale the 
strange smells. Bananas, pine- 
apples, melons, oranges, limes, 
dates, and a hundred unfamiliar 
fruits such as papayas and mangos 
—truly an olfactory adventure! 

Every South American market 











“IN BUENOS AIRES, Calle Florida has 
been reserved for promenaders ... a man 
appearing coatless was subject to a fine.” 


has its fairyland of flowers. You 
can buy an armful of orchids for 
a quarter or a corsage of violets or 
a bunch of freesias for a few cents. 
And when you pay the vendor, an 
expression of appreciation usually 
brings a flashing smile—and an 
extra bouquet! 

When you come to the display 
of the fabrics and laces, finger 
their delicate texture—and en- 








thuse to your heart’s content. The 
women who make them are arti- 
sans with the artist’s love of admi- 
ration. So smile, bargain, and buy. 

South American music—a book- 
length subject in itself—will lin- 
ger in your memory long after you 
are on the high seas or winging 
your way home. You’ll recall its 
incredible spontaneity and the 
haunting rhythm of native instru 
ments—tambarino, violdo, and 
pandeiro. If you never have 
danced in all your life, you will in 
South America. And you'll re- 
member young senhoritas tossing 
back their pretty heads and look- 
ing up at the handsome senhors 
attentively leading them. 

Sight-seeing expeditions are 
second only to market places in 
courtesy opportunities. 

One of our companions on a 
breath-taking jaunt from Santos 
to Sao Paulo, Brazil, was a garru- 
lous woman. As we wound ever 
upward over the crests of thickly 
wooded mountains dotted with 
dazzling waterfalls, tiny lakes, 
and streams, our talkative friend 
kept telling us about the Alps. 
While our driver was directing at- 
tention to points of interest, she 
talked incessantly. 

At long last a fellow passenger 
expressed regret that our chatter- 
ing companion was not then in the 
Alps—so that the rest of us might 
enjoy Brazil. Quite apologetical- 
ly she replied, “My Harry always 
told me I talked too much!” Our 
polite driver smiled appreciative- 
ly, but made no comment. 

During our stay in Rio we heard 
much of Petropolis, quaint and 
ancient city high in the moun- 
tains. “Petropolis,” the guidebook 
said, “is a city of beautiful gar- 
dens, tree-lined avenues, bougain- 
villaea creeping over walls and 
fences, and wisteria climbing 
everywhere.” So we arranged to 
visit Petropolis. 

As we waited in the bus station, 
a woman, obviously a_ tourist, 
dashed to the ticket window a few 
moments before departure time. 

“Sorry, madam,” the English- 
speaking clerk said, “only this one 
seat is left.” 

Fuming, she bustled over to a 
uniformed official. 

“Just look at the seat they gave 
me!” she exploded, “—after com- 
ing all the way down here to see 
your country!” 
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The official smiled politely and 
suggested that there would be an- 
other bus the following day. The 
woman snorted disdainfully and 
flung herself into a seat—to await 
the bus. 

Seated near us, and also a wit- 
ness of the episode, was a distin- 
suished-appearing South Ameri- 
can who, we later learned, was an 
attorney, a graduate of a leading 
North American university. 

“Tt is too bad,” he said, with a 
slow smile, “that some visitors do 
not learn more of courtesy. They 
come here, it seems, to tell us how 
to run our country. They use their 
own customs as a universal meas- 
uring stick and always are saying, 
‘Now in our country. * ad 

We interrupted just long 
enough to agree most heartily. 

“Perhaps we do not do things 
their way,” he went on, “but they 
don’t pause to consider the rea- 
sons we use our own methods. We 
may have similar problems of 
food, shelter, and clothing, but our 
political, social, and economic sit- 
uations are so different!” 

Because we were attentive lis- 

we were invited to his 
lovely home in Santiago, Chile. 
He later drove us to the Cerro San 
Cristobal, from which we saw the 
perpetually snowcapped cordil- 
lera, and had a panoramic view 
of the historic capital. 

The following week this most 
hospitable friend provided one of 
the most memorable high spots of 
our South American visit by char- 
tering a plane and taking us aloft 
for an aerial view of the country- 
side. We passed above variegated 
fields—like a patchwork quilt— 
winding rivers, peaceful lakes, 
mighty forests, snowcapped moun- 
tains, picturesque countryside 
with sheep, cattle, two-wheeled 
buggies, and lovely surreys. A yel- 
low house had green, orange, and 
coral trimmings, and a blue roof. 
The gleaming beaches, with the 
foam of the breaking surf rolling 
in from the blue ocean, seemed to 
blend, rise, and remain static in a 
gorgeous, shimmering crest. ... 

Such experiences await you who 
will attend the 1948 Convention of 
Rotary International at Rio de 
Janeiro, May 16-20. They come 
easily and naturally when you are 
friendly, appreciative, and court- 
eous—when, in short, you prac- 
tice the very fine art of travelling! 
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Portuguese Lesson No. 


Note: Practical suggestions on 
Portuguese pronunciation were giv- 
en in Portuguese Lesson No. 1 in 
the August Rotarian, the first in a 
series of nine prepared by Henley 
C. Hill. The vowels are pronounced 
as follows: a—ah—as in father; e— 
eh—as in fit; €—éh as in Ella; i—ee 
—as in police; o—oh—as in over; 
6—aw—as in awful; 
moon ; y—ee—as in body. 


u—o0—as in 


We wish to eat Brazilian cooking. 

Desejamos comer a brasileira, 

Deh-zeh-jah’-mohs coh-mehr’ ah brah- 
zee-lay’-rah. 

Can you recommend a 
that serves it? 

Pode 


taurante 


restaurant 


o senhor recomendar um res- 

que a serve? 

Poh’-deh oh seh-nyor’ reh-coh-mehn- 
dahr’ oom rehs-tah-oo-rahn’-teh keh 
ah sehr’-veh? 

I wish to reserve a table for four at 
dinner at the Restaurant ————. 

Dese jo para 
quatro para jantar no Restauran- 
te ° 

Deh-zeh’-joh reh-zehr-vahr’ o00’-mah 
meh’-zah pah’-rah kwa’-troh pah’- 
rah jahn-tahr’ noh rehs-tah-oo-rahn’- 
teh — 


reservar uma mesa 





Is this table vacant? 

Esta mesa estd desocupada? 

Ehs’-tah meh’-zah ehs-tah’ deh-zoh- 
coo-pah’-dah? 

Do you serve &a la carte and table 
d’hote? 

Serve a la carte e table d’héte? 

Sehr’-veh ah lah cahr’-teh eh tah'-bleh 
doh’-teh? 

What is the price of the dinner? 

Qual é o preco do jantar? 

Kwahl éh oh preh’-soh doh jahn-tahr’? 

Waiter, the bill, please. 

Garcon, a conta, por favor. 


Gahr-sohn’, ah cohn’-tah, pohr fah- 
vohr’. 


There is a mistake. 


3... At the Restaurant 


Vegetable soup. 


Sopa de hortalicas 

Soh’-pah deh ohr-tah-lee’-sahs. 
Fried fish 

Peizxe frito 


Pay’-sheh free’-toh. 


Lettuce salad with olive oil and 
vinegar. 

Salada de alface com azeite e vina- 
gre. 


Sah-lah’-dah deh ahl-fah’-ceh cohm ah- 
zay'-teh eh vee-nah'greh. 


Fried potatoes Mashed potatoes. 
Baked potatoes 
Batatas fritas. Pure de batatas. Ba- 


tatas assadas. 

Bah-tah’-tahs free’-tahs. 
bah-tah’-tahs. 
dahs. 


Poo-reh’ deh 
Bah-tah’-tahs ahs-sah’- 


(2) well done 
(1) en sangue; ( 


Steak (1) rare; 
Bife 


do. 


2?) bem passa- 
, 


Bee’-feh (1) ehm sahn’-gay; (2) behm 
pahs-sah’-doh. 

Eggs (1) fried; 
soft boiled. 

Ovos (1) 
(3) quentes, 

Aw’-vohs (1) ehs-treh-lah’-dohs; (2) 
meh-shee’-dohs; (3) kehn’-tehs. 

Toast and butter... and 

Torradas e manteiga .. . ¢ 
lada., 

Tohr-rah’-dahs eh mahn-tay’gah ... eh 
mahr-meh-lah’-dah. 

soiled milk. 

Leite fervido. 

Lay’-teh fehr-vee’-doh. 

Coffee with milk. 


Café com leite. 


(2) scrambled: (3) 


estrelados; (2) mezxidos; 


jelly, 
marme- 


Cah-feh’ cohm lay’-teh. 

Black coffee with sugar. 

Café preto com assucar, 

Cah-feh’ preh’-toh cohm ahs-soo’-cahr. 
A glass of water. 

Um copo de agua, 


Oom coh’-poh deh ah’-gwah. 
A bottle of (1) wine; (2) beer; (3) 





Ha um erro. “coca-cola.” 
» “oca-cola. 

Ah oom ehr’-roh. Uma garrafa de (1) vinho; (2) cer- 
Please show me your menu. veja; (3) guarand, 

Mostre-me o ment, por favor. Oo’-mah gahr-rah’-fah deh (1) vee’- 
Mohs’-treh-meh oh meh-noo’, pohr nyo; (2) cehr-veh’-jah; (3) gwah- 

fah-vohr’. rah-nah’. 
File m7 - AE LEELA 8 tar. -sal 
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NE moment the giant aircraft car- 
rier Wasp was_ sweeping. serenely 
through the sea. The next instant an 
enemy torpedo rammed home and 
rocked the mammoth warship in a tre 
mendous explosion. 

“Men were seen to grab their abdo 
mens, double over, and collapse in 
death,” Commander B. W. Hogan, of the 
U. S. Navy Medical Corps, recalled later 

What killed these men? A death ray? 
No. Sound was the murderer—a sound 
wave so intensely compressed by the 
blast that it smashed into the helpless 
sailors with the impact of a cannon- 
ball. 

Such blast-generated sound waves, 
Commander Hogan says, are about 5 
feet thick and completely engulf a man 
for a split second. Yet even in that 
short time he suffers unusual and often 
severely damaging injuries, not the 
least among which are strange psycho- 
logical impairments. Men so affected 
sit about in a state of mental torpor. 

Elsewhere physicians have found that 
high constant noise levels induce neu 
roses, loss of sleep, excessive fatigue, 
emotional upsets, and high blood pres 
sure, as well as diminished working and 
mental efficiencies. Dr. C. P. McCord, of 
Detroit, found that loud sudden noises 
endanger the bony structure of the mid- 
dle ear. Other effects include increased 
intracranial pressure, nervous indiges- 
tion, and irregularity of heart rhythm. 

Few persons in time of peace are 
likely to encounter sound waves of such 
extreme intensity as on the Wasp or at 
Pearl Harbor. High sound levels, how- 
ever, are common in business offices 
and industrial plants, where they wreak 
their own kind of havoc. As alert ex- 
ecutives have learned, noise can cut 
profits through absenteeism and reduce 
efficiency. 
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There’s the tabulating-department 
manager, for instance, who wondered 
why everyone in the department was 
so irritable and why absenteeism was 
so high. The records of his 14 opera- 
tors showed that each was absent, on 
the average, three and one-half days 
every month. Every month 49 working 
days lost! Why? As he looked out into 
the department, the answer came to 
him. Noise! That was the only ex- 
planation that made sense. The never- 
ending clatter of the machines was 
wearing his key-punch operators’ nerves 
to a frazzle. Whether they knew it or 
not, they stayed home periodically to 
get away from that bedlam and relax. 

He laid his case before his superiors. 
It seemed logical enough. They called 
in acoustical experts, who recommended 
a simple, inexpensive sound-condition- 
ing job. Their suggestions were adopted. 
Half a year later the manager reported 
that absenteeism had ceased to be a 
problem. 

This kind of energy drain has been 
scientifically measured. At Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Dr. W. C. 
Schumb proved that noise raises the 
rate of chemical reaction. In human 
beings, this means a jump in the meta- 
bolic rate: the energy-consumption rate. 
Supporting this, an experiment at an 
Eastern university showed that typists 
use 20 percent less energy when office 
noise levels have been cut by half. (In- 
cidentally, they gained nearly 5 percent 
in typing speed!) 

Deafness, of course, is the price that 
many pay for working at noisy jobs. 
Records show that 45 percent of loco- 
motive crew men have impaired hear- 
ing. The left (or telephone) ears of 
train dispatchers frequently reveal some 
deafness. In a list of occupational 
noises definitely “known to be injurious 











to the ear,” Dr. H. B. Perlman included 
such familiar sounds as those made by 
locomotive whistles, Diesel engines, 
pneumatically driven tools, and motors 
of all kinds. 

Impaired hearing is regularly found 
among operators of riveting guns, chip 
pers, lathes, pumps, presses, and hun 
dreds of industry’s typical noise makers 
Such employees recuperate nightly to 
some extent in the quiet of their homes. 
But the next morning, after an hour or 
so of work, they “become accustomed” 
once more to the sonic inferno; that is 
to say, their occupational deafness 
finally comes to their rescue. Medical 
opinion is definite on the point that 
there is no such thing as “getting used” 
to factory roar. One hears it, the doc- 
tors insist, until his sense of hearing 
becomes dulled. 


Tae inertia of many employers often 
blocks corrective action in these mat 
ters, even when it would cost little in 
comparison with the potential gains. 
How far-reaching the benefits can be the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company found 
when studying the effect of sound con- 
ditioning before embarking on a build- 
ing-wide remodelling program. The com- 
pany chose a piecework department for 
exhaustive, year-long tests. Reduction 
of noise level produced striking im- 
provement in the work of both typists 
and calculating-machine operators—29 
percent and 52 percent fewer errors, 
respectively. 

But the Aetna Company was not yet 
satisfied and proceeded to test the test 
by restoring the old, high noise level of 
the office. Typing errors leaped 12 per- 
cent and calculating-machine errors, 37 
percent! 

Most companies that have sound 
proofed their offices and factories find 
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were inaudible. Zinc and lead mines 
were abandoned early because no one 
knew precisely when it became danger- 
ous to go on working them. Armed with 
geophones, miners are reéntering hun- 
dreds of old mines and recovering mil- 
lions of tons of valuable ore, once con- 
sidered beyond our reach. 

New devices, tone- and pitch-sensi- 
tive, have been “trained” to make im- 
portant quality-control tests in indus- 
trial plants. A sound analyzer in a clock 
factory “listens” to the ticking of new 
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No, it’s a force which, if rightly steered, 














can kill germs, settle smoke, stop thieves. 


By Louis N. Sarbach 


that output jumps anywhere from 7 to’ clocks. Sensitive to the slightest dis 
12 percent. And this does not include _ tortion in the sound of the ticking, it 
ubstantial gains from lower absentee records the exact time interval between 


f 


and employee turnover rates, especially distorted beats. Since the speed of each 
factories. In such places even a_ wheel in the clock is known, locating 
lest reduction of noise level—say, the source of potential trouble is easy 


to 25 percent—yields surprising divi- A food manufacturer has an “electric 
dends. ear” that listens to the sealing of soup 
But science, not content with show- cans. If a pellet of solder accidentally 


ing us how sound is a liability, turns falls into the soup, the machine “hears” 
right around and puts sound waves to _it, rejects the defective can, and informs 

ork. Like fire and water, sound can the operator by flashing a red light. An- 
be either menace or marvel. other “electric ear’ automatically con- 

Government scientists have perfected trols the amount of grindable material 
the “geophone,” a supersensitive micro- fed into a ball mill. Whenever the 
phone that picks up and amplifies the noise level rises above a certain point— 
tiny murmuring that goes on in mine indicating that the mill is becoming 
ceilings and walls long before they col- empty—the “electric ear” causes fresh 
lapse. Till now these warning signals material to fiow into the mill. It cuts 
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off the supply as soon as the noise drops 
back to the optimum level 

Scientists easily turn one sort of en 
ergy into another. When light waves 
are turned into sound waves, blind pei 


sons can “see” with their ears. A new 
“electronic cane” embodying this prir 
ciple has successfully passed its initial 
tests. Developed by the Signal Corp 


of the U. S. Army for ultimate use by 
blind war veterans, it sends forth a 
beam of light and receives bac} 
flection from objects in its pat! 

This returning light is changed to 
coded tone signals which tell the blind 
operator how far the reflected ray had 
to travel—how far, in short, he is fron 
the obstacle. By moving the apparatu 
about and listening to the changing sig 
nals, he can also judge the size and 
shape of the obstruction and determine 
—through sound—whether he is con 
fronted with a wall, tree, stairway, or a 
hole in the ground. 

This first successful model of the 
“electronic cane” weighs nearly ten 
pounds. Signal Corps technicians are 
now working to cut that down to only 
two. When this has been done, we'll 
begin to see the “canes” on our city 
streets. 

Other sound gadgets are creating new 
opportunities for the sightless. A blind 
woman in Buffalo had an idea which she 


passed on to the Toledo Scale Company. 
The result is a new scale that hums 
contentedly as long as it weighs objects 
of a certain weight. The moment an 
object a hair lighter or heavier is set on 
its platform, it changes its tune. At the 
Timken plant in Canton, Ohio, 50 blind 
employees inspect precision bearings 
with a sound gauge so sensitive that it 
“screams” if a bearing is off size by as 
little as 25 millionths of an inch! 

Sound vibrations themselves can be 
put to work. Sent through milk, they 
homogenize it into a fine, soft-curd prod 
uct suited to the most exacting hospital 
diets. Shot into liquids, they kill germs 
and produce, without boiling, sterile 
solutions. Textile firms are using sound 
waves to test the elasticity of fabrics 
that go into “stretchables” like garters 
and girdles. Sound from an electric 
horn, fed into the condensing column of 
a still, speeds up the distillation of al- 
cohol and other liquids. The magical 
vibrations, forced into a tube filled with 
smoke, cause the particles to cleave, 
clot, and fall, leaving the air clear. This 
may prove to be the solution to the 
smoke problem in large cities. 

Directed through steel girders, sound 
waves flash a warning light if they en- 
counter even the smallest fissure or 
blowhole. Sonic inspection of this kind 
will raise structural safety standards 





hiS Noisy World 


New York City is so noisy that in 
some sections the roar of a tiger can- 
not be heard 20 feet away. 

A silent violin has been perfected 
for practice. It can be heard only by 
the player. 





An English professor states that no 
matter how loud the noise is, it rarely 
bothers the person who is responsible 
for it. 


The eruption of the volcano Kraka- 
toa situated on an island in the In- 
dian Ocean was the loudest noise ever 
heard. This occurred in 1883 and the 
noise of the explosion was heard 3,000 
miles away. 


Trees are very effective in absorb- 
ing street noises. 
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An airplane makes about 87 times 
as much noise as the average automo- 


bile. 


A professor has developed an in- 
strument which shows that women talk- 
ing in their homes make 50 times more 
noise than passing cars. 


The noise created by 27 singers is ; 
only twice that of one singer. 
—Fact Digest 
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in airplanes, bridges, and Skyscrapers 

A contrivance called an “automati 
pipe anticipator” hums a steady, tiny 
note until the steam shovel approach« 
buried pipes. Then the tone begins to 
grow. The nearer the pipe, the loude: 
the noise from the anticipator’s loud 
speaker. Experienced operators, using 
this gadget, dig to within two or thre« 
inches of hidden mains, pipes, or cables 
without doing damage. Another ma 
chine “hears” nothing but the sound of 
leaking water. Engineers of the St 
Louis department of streets claim that 
this instrument has done away witl 
costly arguments about the location of 
broken mains under busy metropolitan 
streets. 

An instrument, the “Sonotest,” makes 
important decisions about metal work 
ings dropped on an anvil. It rejects 
those that sound “wrong’’—those that 
contain internal defects! The same idea 
is back of a new scheme for coin-op 
erated machines. Slugs, which ring dif 
ferently from real money, will be turned 
away by the sound-sensitive apparatus. 

On the seas, a new Bendix device 
sends high-frequency sound waves 
through the water to the _ bottom, 
whence they are reflected back to the 
surface, radar-like. A receiver measures 
the time interval, and a stylus keeps a 
visual record on a continuous roll of 
graph paper. The result is a profile 
map of the bottom of the sea. Another 
highly secret wartime application of 
this principle—called ‘“Sonar’”—effec- 
tively spotted submarines and saved un 





counted lives and countless tons of ship- 
ping. 

Getting down to the actual nature of 
sound itself, General Electric and West 
inghouse have developed machines that 
take a complex sound and smash it into 
its spectrum of frequencies and inten 
sities so that it can be examined by sci- 
entists bent on discovering still more 
uses for its elusive, yet versatile energy. 

A strange British laboratory machine, 
the “encephalophone,” turns the brain’s 
tiny electrical charge into tone. Your 
“sings” as its potential slowly) 
On the lighter side, a 
measures the 


brain 
rises and falls! 
sound “thermometer” 
strength of your voice much as a carni 
val strength tester measures the powe! 
of your biceps. If you yell loud enough, 
your triumph is recorded in a string of 
twinkling lights. 

Clearly there’s power in sound. And 
little by little we are removing it where 
it is harmful and putting it where it 
does the most good. 

~ * * 

Eps. Note: For other articles in THE 
ROTARIAN on sound, see Block That 
Decibel! (sound in industry), by Clyde 
W. Johnson, March, 1943, and Trifles 
That Murder Sleep (reporting on re- 
search), by Donald A. Laird, February, 
1936. 
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Travellers. By the time first copies of this issue reach subscribers, 
President S. Kendrick Guernsey and Mrs. Guernsey will be well along on their air 
trip to the Antipodes and Asia. Purpose: to visit Rotarians in those regions. 
Scheduled to take off from Los Angeles, Calif., at 9:30 A.M., September 17, 
Rotary's First Couple was to make short or long stops at these places and in this 
order: Honolulu, Hawaii; Suva, Fiji Islands; Auckland, New Zealand; Sydney, Aus- 
tralia; Singapore; Bangkok, Siam; Hong Kong; Manila, The Philippines; Guam; then 
Ponolulu and Los Angeles on the back stretch; thence directly home to Jacksonville, 
Fla., on November 4. Watch future issues (probably January) for the camera's view 
of the journey. For President Ken's view of the movement he heads, turn to page 7. 





If. the President needed a warm-up for the speaking he will do on the Asia 
tour, he had had it in the last ten days of August. Speeding up the U. S. East 
Coast, he had visited with and spoken before Rotary groups in North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York, capping the series of engagements by at- 
tending an all-day meeting of Rotarians from Districts 173 and 174 held at Bear 
Mountain near Peekskill, N. Y. With him were his "three girls"—his wife, Edythe; 
and daughters, Helen and Edythe, Jr. 


Assemblv. For its 1948 International Assembly, Rotary will return to the 
Chateau Frontenac, in Quebec, Que., Canada. Dates for the meeting are April 24 to 
May 2, inclusive. It was in this same famed hostelry high on the bluffs above the 
St. Lawrence River that Rotary held its 1942 Assembly. The International Assembly, 
if you don't know, is made up of District Governors—Nominee and a cadre of inter- 
national officers who together plan the work of the new Rotary year. With Board 
authorization, the President chooses the site. 


Rio. "Orders for space on the 'Nieuw Amsterdam' coming in heavily." That's the 
word from the Committee arranging transportation of North American Rotarians to Rio 
de Janeiro next May for Rotary's 1948 Convention in the Brazilian capital. So far, 
the Holland—America liner (capacity: 700 persons) is the only ship open for 
reservations—but watch the Rotary press for early announcement of others. 


"It won't be the largest but it will be one of our most unforgettable Conven- 
tions!" So say Convention planners (photo page 46) just back from a week in Rio. 
"Rio is beautiful, and the Brasileiros are determined to give us a Convention second 
to none in color and inspiration." 


Schedule. Committee and other meetings crowd the October and November calen- 
dars. All but one will take place in Chicago: 


PES «octane wodgnwane boss's <y's 0 October 22-24 

eG so vice cleesaeneeeeead October 23-24 

ERS Ges BE OCOLTSD. 2. oso oc od be ceecveses October 27-28 

Council GF Past Presidents... ........cce0-» November 10-14, Jacksonville, Fla. 
PS ea pats oa < es acteuene teas aeeee November 17-19 
ss knee nce s ee eee ed November 20-22 


Good Luck, Herb! For eight years Rotary's Secretary for Middle Asia, Herbert 
W. Bryant, of Bombay, India, retired September 1. He reached pension—plan retire— 
ment age on that date. "Herb" is a charter member of the Bombay Rotary Club, has 
represented Rotary in the India—Burma—Ceylon—Afghanistan region since 1933. He will 
continue to serve as Middle Asia Secretary for a time on a month-to-month basis. 





Vital Statistics. Total number of Rotary Clubs: 6,260. Estimated total 
number of Rotarians: 305,000. Number of new and readmitted Clubs since July l, 
1947: 30 in 12 countries. All figures as of September 2. 
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HEN Ann Maddalena decided to seek 
i irt-time work as a stenographer, she went 
Mrs. Margaret Clute for an interview 
on she was working in an automobile 

valer’s office. There she takes dictation 
| id statements, working 20 hours weekly. 




























WASHING dighe: 
keeps Agnes Hoh 
Saturdays. The $ 
to buy part of he 
sodas whenever 
earn pin money 





USILY at work, Mrs. Marg 
looked up from her desk in 


office of the New York State EF 
Service. A troubled young face 


Ardt | 


her while an earnest voice waile 
“Mrs. Clute, I smashed my br 

It wasn’t my fault, but I’ve got 

$150 repair bill. Please find a job { 
Frantic requests like this one ars br. do! 

elty to Mrs. Clute. Three days later ghe MiMfter | 


placed the voungster ina confaestia- 


IGH 
BOU 






t WHEN an Elmira laundry issued a call for a pat RRY 


time worker, Jimmy Stottle was assigned to it. Be tt 


fore long he had mastered the fine art of shampooing : igh 
rugs. Jimmy plans to be a farmer once his college fin v 
days are over. In the meantime, the 55 cents pai p hi 
him for each hour of work from 4 to 7 P.M. on weekdays. [imec! 
plus eight hours on Saturday, enables him to pw te 
chase necessary feed and hay for his riding horse cor 
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\rat Delinquent 


; Presidents of the Elmira Club— 





npkins and Raymond A. Perry 
project. They saw the need 
» provide part-time jobs for 
chool students. Their fellow 
yved the plan, so in Septem- 
. yroject was started. Webster 
; tarian and local NYSES man- 
4 )ffice space. 
she Mafter the first announcement last Fall, 105 





s fun!" laugh Ed Frawley (left) and Joe Hudinski, who were paid 
as tips, for carrying trays and cleaning off dishes at an E‘mira 
averaged $10 each week. Tips were pocketed as spending money; 
wsited with their mothers. Their plans called for vacation trips. 


Photes: H. TY. Runey 





WORKING as a carpenter's ap- 
prentice gives Robert Moore valu- 
able experience plus good pay. 
Here he is shown with a depart- 
ment store’s remodeling expert. 
He plans to tesch manual training. 





: 
; 


RYING bocks from a truck to library shelves pays 
ot the rate of 40 cents an hour for Charles Freeman, 
Bish school senior. He is employed about 13 hours 
‘ h week at this part-time job. It's just a filler-in to 

~ him earn pocket money, for Charles intends to be 

echanical engineer, not a librarian. However, the 
™ teaches him good work habits for later years. 
cover, his library references may prove invaluable. 
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USILY at work, Mrs. Mars 
looked up from her desk 





office of the New York State |} 
Service. A troubled young fac 
her while an earnest voice wail 
“Mrs. Clute, I smashed my b 
It wasn’t my fault, but I've got 
$150 repair bill. Please find a job 
Frantic requests like this ons 
elty to Mrs. Clute. Three day 
placed the youngster in a confect 
as a Saturday helper. Soon the 
ment on the repair job was delive 
Mrs. Clute, while stationed in t 
office, is director of the Elmira Rot 
Employment Service. Sponsored } 
HEN Ann Maddalena decided to seek WASHING dishes is part of the housework which mira Rotary Club, this project 
trt-time work as a stenographer, she went keeps Agnes Holmes busy after school hours and on regular or temporary part-time 
Mrs. Margaret Clute for an interview Saturdays. The $5 she earns each week enables her hundreds of high-school boys and gi! 
on she was working in an automobile to buy part of her school clothes, plus movies and 
aler’s office. There she takes dictation sodas whenever she wants them. Many girls 
id statements, working 20 hours weekly earn pin money by washing dishes after parties. 











FOR TAKING care of two little 
girls, Elsie Rennels earns $7 
weekly after school and on 
Saturdays. Part of that sum is 
earmarked for clothes, the re- 
mainder for a vacation fund. 
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WHEN an Elmira laundry issued a call for a pat 
time worker, Jimmy Stottle was assigned to it. Be 
fore long he had mastered the fine art of shampooing 
rugs. Jimmy plans to be a farmer once his college 
days are over. In the meantime, the 55 cents paid 
him for each hour of work from 4 to 7 P.M. on weekdays 
plus eight hours on Saturday, enables him to pw 
chase necessary feed and hay for his riding horse 
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registered from the two El- 
ls. Mrs. Clute found jobs 
riety of places: restaurants, 
es, hotels, libraries, theaters, 

mow lawns, take care of 
time stenographic work, etc. 
simple. Mrs. Clute’s salary 
supplies are paid from the 





Fund.—Marion K. Srocxer “THIS ISN'T work—it's fun!" laugh Ed Frawley (left) and Joe Hudinski, who were paid 

40 cents an hour, plus tips, for carrying trays and cleaning off dishes at an E!mira 
hotel last year. They averaged $10 each week. Tips were pocketed as spending money; 
the balance was deposited with their mothers. Their plans called for vacation trips. 





WORKING as a carpenter's ap- jf; 
prentice gives Robert Moore valu- 
able experience plus good pay. 
Here he is shown with a depart- 
ment store’s remodeling expert. 
He plans to tecch manual training. 





YING bocks from a truck to library shelves pays 

ot the rate of 40 cents an hour for Charles Freeman, 
wh school senior. He is employed about 13 hours 

f week at this part-time job. It's just a filler-in to 
» iim earn pocket money, for Charles intends to be 
Mechanical engineer, not a librarian. However, the 
teaches him good work habits for later years. 
meover, his library references may prove invaluable. 
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@ Blasting Blast Holes. To mine low- 
grade iron ores in the Mesabi Range in 
Minnesota it is necessary to drill holes 
six inches in diameter to some 30-inch 
depths and then fill them with blasting 
powder to shake the tough iron-bearing 
ore loose. The conventional “walking 
beam” drill has an average speed of 
only one foot an hour in the tough, hard 
“taconite” ore. But an experimental 
blowpipe drill, using oxygen and a spe- 
cial fuel and reaching temperatures up 
to 4000° Fahrenheit, melts holes of six- 
inch diameter at average speeds of 10 
feet an hour and for short periods 
reached a rate of 17 feet an hour. 


@ Better Than Nylon? A new synthetic 
textile has made its bow An English 
product made from ethylene glycol and 
terephthalic acid, it is said to be better 
than nylon or rayon in some properties 
and poorer in others. It is harder to 
stretch than nylon, but recovers better 
It seems less affected by sunlight, wash 
ing, or dry cleaning; is very resistant to 
molds and mildew; and has such a low 
water absorption that it is very difficult 
to dye. Its strangest property is that it 
can be “set” by heat and so retain a per- 
manent shaping. 


® Fisherman's Luck. Dry-fly fisher- 
men spend more time drying out 
their flies than they do fishing. 
But silicone has come to their aid. 
Simply dip the fly into it, allow 
to dry for an hour, and your fly 
is permanently waterproofed and 
will ride high on the water. If 
soiled by blood or slime, wash 
carefully, dry—and it’s like new. 


@ Frozen-Food Packaging. How to 
package frozen foods the best way has 
become a major problem. Most people 
agree the package should be trans- 
parent. One popular method is to use 
a “transwrap” machine and a special 
cellophane. The machine actually forms 
a cellophane bag, fills it with food al- 
ready frozen or about to be frozen, 
exhausts most of the air, and then heat 
seals it—all in one operation. The whole 
process requires but one operator and 
the food “is untouched by human 
hands.” Beans, corn, peas, and the like 
are often packaged first and then frozen 
later. 


@ Mildew Preventive. In the past a 
saturated solution of phenyl mercuric 
acetate diluted 1 to 10 has been the 
standard chemical for the prevention of 
mildew, especially on textiles. More 
recently pyridyl mercuric acetate has 
come into use, not only for textiles, but 
also for preventing “slime” in paper 
mills. A new preparation, safe and spe- 
cially prepared for household use, is said 
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to prevent mildewing of leather shoes, 
belts, purses, etc. It is especially de- 
signed to prevent mildew on book bind- 
ings on library shelves. 


@ From Peanuts to Pants. A new arti- 
ficial fiber is being made from peanut 
protein. It has a light cream color and 
a texture intermediate between the nat- 
ural protein fibers, silk and wool. In 
heat-insulating and moisture-absorbing 
properties it resembles wool. It does 
not shrink appreciably in hot water and 
has an affinity for dyes normally used 
on silk and wool. Its major weakness is 
its low wet strength. The raw material 
is protein from peanut meal. The prob- 
lem of objectionable color from the red- 
dish-brown tone of peanut skins may be 
solved by dipping kernels of common 
commercial varieties in a dilute lye solu- 
tion and rinsing and drying at room 
temperature prior to the removal of the 
oil. 


@ X-Ray Chemical Analysis. A new 
method of analyzing materials by their 
absorption of X rays has two great ad- 
vantages to the analytical chemist. This 
X-ray absorption will be the same for 
the element in any of its compounds, 
and independent of the physical state. 
The amount of energy taken from an 
X-ray beam passing through a given 
mass of material is always the same, be 
the material hot or cold, gaseous, liquid, 
or solid. In the analytical apparatus 
the X-ray tube is aimed upward. Above 
it is the cell in which the sample is 
placed, and above this is the X-ray de- 
tector, consisting of a phototube of the 
multiplier type, with a number of stages 
of amplification built in the tube, sur- 


Photo: Westinghouse 





WITH THIS “sunlamp scoreboard” an opera- 
tor records the invisible skin-tanning radia- 
tions from sunlamps. The boxlike apparatus 
she holds consists of a photoelectric cell 
which picks up the ultraviolet radiations. 


rounded by the fluorescent mat 
which glows with a blue-violet 
when X rays strike. The tube changes 
this light into an electric current which 
is read on a meter. When a substance 
is placed in the cell, the energy it 
moves from the beam lowers the 
rent reading on the meter, and thi 
taken to measure the X-ray absorp 

of the material. 


@ DDT Exterminators. By spray- 
ing or painting the wires of a bird 
cage with a saturated solution of 
DDT crystals in methanol or other 
suitable volatile solvent and then 
mounting an electric light in the 
center of the base, one can obtain 
all the attractive powers of light 
for moths, flies, mosquitoes, and 
other insects. The moths are killed 
if they alight on the coated wires 
or, if they fly into the cage, by the 
DDT vapors produced by the heat 
of the light bulb. In a similar way, 
windows and door screens can be 
covered with DDT crystals which 
will kill all insects touching the 
screen. The crystal layer of DDT 
on the cage or screen can be re- 
newed easily after the DDT has 
evaporated. Generally, one treat- 
ment will last a season, it is said. 
Such cages are also now commer- 
cially produced. 


@ Electrocute Your Mice. An “electro 
cuter” to kill mice is now on the market 
It operates on principles similar to one 
we recently made for use in our labora 
tory. ... An 8-inch board was covered 
with tin, having a 2-inch hole in the 
center. In the center of this hole 
dowel pin was set up which projected 
about two inches above the board and 
covered with tin. A sharp nail was 
placed in the top of the dowel for hold 
ing the cheese. One end of an electri 
lead-in wire was soldered to the plat 
and the other end to the tin covering 
the dowel. These lead-in wires were 
course, attached to the standard 
volt light circuit and a piece of cheese 
was placed on the nail. The mic 
sometimes several at once, would sta! 
on the plate and put their front feet or 
the metal-covered dowel and natura! 
they were instantly electrocuted. 1 
muscular contraction accompanying th 
shock always made them jump off th« 
board. 


@ New Brushes from Old. A new pro: 
uct not only keeps paintbrushes 
proper condition, but actually reclaims 
those old hard-as-rock brushes—made s: 
by dried paint—that are a total loss as 
they are now. It is a solvent that! 
softens paint and keeps the brush soft 
without harming either bristles or set 
ting. Usually it is placed in the bottom 
of a special container and four or fiv 
brushes are hung above it, the ends no! 
touching the solvent. The vapors of th: 
solvent do the trick. A tight cover pre 
vents evaporation. 
* > > 


Letters to Dr. Jones may be addressed 
in care of THE Rorarian Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Iilinois. 
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French Rotarians 
Rid War Children 


F.: CENTURIES, wealthy but ailing Europe- 
ans have congregated in Vichy, France’s fashion- 
ible health resort. There they drink Vichy’s 
ned alkaline waters recommended for stomach 
and liver diseases, especially diabetes and gout. 
ixurious hotels house visitors. During World 
War II it was the seat of Marshal Petain’s 
rovernment. 
Last Summer, however, saw a different type 
pilgrimage to Vichy—nearly 100 needy chil 
ren, some of them from foreign countries. The 
first group of 40 children and parents, at the 
io of five children to each adult, came from 
t French cities. The second contingent at 
ed in September. 
These two-week rest cures were sponsored by 
e Rotary Club of Vichy. Rotarians met the 
hildren at the station and took them to a hotel. 





Then the fun started. Every day there were 
nes in a park for the youngsters. They at- 


nded movies, enjoyed automobile trips, were 
ved a luncheon in a forest. Rotarians and 
families féted them at a dinner climaxed 
fireworks and a distribution of fancy hats. 


J 


venir playthings and a little kit of photo- 
raphs went to each little visitor. 
There was a serious side to the visit. Three 
loctors, assisted by two Rotarians, cared for 
e children. They drank the curative waters 


| 


ile their treatments were supervised by a 





irse. Plentiful meals were served. The chil 
ren left in greatly improved health. Some 
owed decided gains in weight. 

This project was only one phase of the Vichy 
Club’s youth work. It includes assistance to wal! 
orphans, opening of bank accounts for 14 needy 
children, distribution of prizes to 14 outstanding 
school children, financial support of various 
agencies fighting juvenile delinquency, and help 
to mothers of large families. 
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A PICNIC outing beside 
a placid stream was truly 
an event for sick children 
from the French cities of 
Cherbourg, Paris, Avi- 
gnon, Bordeaux, Lyon, 
Toulouse, Nice, and Mar- 
seille for two-week rests. 


AS SOUVENIRS of a gay 
dinner given by Rotarians 
in their honor, these little 
mademoiselles received 
these exotic party hats. 


THIS quintette of Cher- 
bourg children and their 
companion cheerfully 
pose for a picture at the 
end of their stay in Vichy 
They left for home in 
greatly improved health. 
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legal light... Norwegian settlers in U. S. 
Northwest . . . Childhood days in India. 


By John T. Frederick 


Author and Reviewer 





"VE BEEN ranging through new 
books of the Summer and early Fall 
these hot and busy harvest days at the 


Michigan farm. I've been looking fo! 
ones that I think might interest espe 
cially ROTARIAN readers and -that intere 
me personally so much that I feel | 
have something to say about them. The 
resulting shelf is as varied an assen 
blage as one could ask Let’s take a 
look at them together. 


] 


Old friends are best. we're often told, 


and most of us know from experience 
I believe that’s true for books as well 
as for people. Certainly the book 
which has given me the most solid en 
joyment of all I’ve read this month is 
one in which there are only a few 
pages I hadn’t read before. You may 
recall how enthusiastically I reviewed 
in this department, a few months ago 
a new biography of George Ade by) 
Fred C. Kelly. 
hearted Satirist, it is called.* Now M1 
Kelly has edited a companion volume, 
The Permanent Ade, made up of selec- 
tions from Ade’s writings. 

It contains some 30 of the famous 
Fables in Slang, a dozen other stories, 
a few essays, and the full text of the 


lt 


plays Marse Covington and The Sultan 


George Ade: Warm 


of Sulu. I question somewhat the wis 
dom of giving space to these plays in a 
volume of this kind, though they make 
surprisingly good reading. I believe 
I'd have preferred more of the Arti¢ 
stories, and those about Pink Gold. But 
after all it’s Mr. Kelly’s book, not mine; 
and I’m heartily grateful for the gen- 
erous, helping he has placed within 
easy reach of the modern reader of 
some of the best writing of its kind ever 
done in America. 

With all earnestness I urge you to 
get hold of this book and enjoy for your- 
self such pieces as The Fable of the 
Boston Biologist & the Native with 
the Blue Hardware or Hazel’s Two Hus 
bands and What Became of Them; such 
heart-warming stories of real American 
life as Effie Whittlesey and Willie Cur- 
tin—A Man; such essays as Letters of 
Introduction and The Old-Time Saloon 
You'll be astonished at the freshness of 
© The late George Ade was an honorary 


member of the Rotary Club of Rensselaer, 
Indiana, 
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International in scope: England's liberal 


Ade’s humor, the 
sharpness of its ap- 
lication to American 
life today. You'll find 
enlargement of spirit 
in coming to know 
(or to know again, if 
you read Ade in ear- 
lier years) one who 
was truly a “warm- 
hearted satirist,” who 
saw men clearly and 
still loved them. 
* 





Of current fiction I 
find that I’ve chosen 
for this month’s shelf 
only three books— 





laying a few aside 
for later reference. 
Of these, two are vol- 
umes of short stories 
—possibly, let me 
confess, because 
short stories have 
been easier to sand- 
wich in during these 
hurried harvest-time 
days than the lei- 
sured reading which 
a novel demands of 
the conscientious re- 
viewer. 

Creatures of Circumstance contains 
“fifteen tales of far and near places” 
by that dependable master of the art 
of fiction W. Somerset Maugham. Mr. 
Maugham observes, in a brief and de 
lightfully candid preface, that his sto- 
ries are not of the kind currently most 
fashionable among the _ intelligentsia, 
adding dryly that he endeavors to bear 
this misfortune with fortitude. A great 
majority of readers, however, will be 
well satisfied with these tales—with 
their firm craftsmanship, their precise 
and sensitive style, their positive hu 
man meaning. 
history,” Maugham says in his preface, 
“men have gathered round the campfire 
or in a group in the market place to 
listen to the telling of stories. The de- 
sire to listen to them appears to be as 
deeply rooted in the human animal as 
the sense of property. I have never 
pretended to be anything but a story 
teller. It has amused me to tell stories 


“Since the beginning of 


John Kieran in Footnotes on Nature. This is one of many 





and I have told a great many.” M 
readers of Creatures of Circumsta) 
will join me in wishing for W. Somerset 
Maugham opportunity and inclinati 
to tell many more. 
* * ca 
For clues to the understanding 

people of far lands we may often turn 
with most certainty to the creative 
writer, as has been suggested in this 
department before. A fine example of 
what the fiction writer can give us in 
this way is offered by Christine Wes 
ton’s There and Then, a volume of 
stories of India based on Miss Weston’s 
own childhood experience in that trou- 
bled land. These are stories of deep 
perceptiveness, told with extraordinar) 
skill and complete integrity. Most of 
them touch at least obliquely the matter 
of race relations and the problem of 
understanding. Thus they offer us emo- 
tional access to the deep conflicts and 
impulses which lie beneath contempo- 
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historical events in India (and in 

| the Orient). Apart from that value, 

they are sound and fine stories in their 
own right. 

Big Ember, by Havill, is a 

Norwegian settlers in Minne- 


Edward 
yvel of 
‘ta two generations ago and of the last 
in raids on that frontier. It achieves 
extraordinarily convincing and sym- 
hetic characterization of the men and 
omen and children of its pages, and 
rich reality in portrayal of their pio- 
neer homes and the virgin land around 
them; properly subordinating to these 
qualities the tense drama of the Indian 


i 





raid itself. Sound, honest, and humanly 
appealing novels are rare these days. 
This is one of the few. 


* * * 
For lovers. of 
as you know, I’m one—there’s 
find in this month’s crop of 
Stevens Thomson Mason, Mis- 
Patriot, by Kent Sagen- 
appointed Acting 
Territory, by 


biography—among 
whom, 
a rare 
books: 
understood 
Mason was 
Governor of Michigan 
President Andrew Jackson, when he 
was only 19 years of age. In his mid- 
dle 20’s he was the most popular and 
influential man in Michigan, and nation- 
ally known. 

As the first Governor of the State, he 
molded Michigan's liberal Constitution 
and established her educational system. 


7 . 
dorph. 


But the financial troubles of 1837 gave 
his political enemies their chance. He 
was brazenly and cruelly “framed,” and 
died at the age of 32, heartbroken and 
an exile from the region to which he 


had given so much. The cloud re- 
mained on his name for two genera- 
tions. The patient research of a small- 


town lawyer, Lawton T. Hemans, of the 
of Mason, Michigan, 
vealed the facts which proved Mason’s 


town finally re- 
cence; but it remained for Mr. Sag- 
lorph, in the fine biography just pub- 
hed, to portray Mason as the remark- 
able and likable human being he was, 
1 to claim for him his rightful place 
ong the most 


i 


interesting characters 
\merican political history. You will 


find this biography rarely absorbing, 
10st distinctly rewarding. 
+ * * 


» otfer biographies at my elbow 
ll be of special interest, respectively, 
) two large classes among RorarIAn 
readers, the lawyers and the doctors— 
hough both are good reading for the 
rank and file of us as well. For the De- 
by Lloyd Paul Stryker, is an 

\merican lawyer’s detailed and brilliant 
biography of one of the greatest law- 
yers of Britain: Thomas Erskine, famed 
defender of civil liberties in the days of 
the Georges. 

Mr. Stryker has brought to his sub- 
ject thorough study of the facts and a 
contagious enthusiasm for the man. In 
his pages the London of Erskine’s day 
becomes a real and vivid place, and the 
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varied figures who people it are genuine 
Whether Erskine 
defended a cobbler or a queen, whatever 
he did with drama. Mr. 
Stryker has fully conveyed that excite- 


and understandable. 
was touched 


ment, without ever losing sight of the 
significant issues of Erskine’s battles for 
justice, or control of historical facts. 
The product is a markedly readable and 
satisfying book. 

Medical practice in the reign of Queen 
Victoria is the background of the story 
told in Morell Mackenzie: The Story of 
a Victorian Tragedy, by R. Scott Steven- 
son. Mackenzie was one of the founders 
of the modern science of laryngology, 
author of the first textbook in the field. 
Through the of Queen Vic- 
toria he was called to attend her son- 
in-law, then Crown Prince and later 
Emperor Frederick III of Germany. 
Mackenzie's efforts to prolong the life 
of his royal patient, who stood for a 
liberal Germany and friendly relations 
with Britain, won for the British spe- 
cialist not only the jealousy of German 
physicians, but the hatred of Bismarck 
and the German Junker class. When the 
Emperor died, Mackenzie became the 
victim of an early and virulent example 


influence 


of German propaganda, and died dis- 
credited and embittered. Mr. Stevenson’s 
thorough study of the world-famous 
case sets the record clear at last—and 
makes extraordinarily exciting reading, 
even for the layman. 

* * * 

About the time these reach 
many readers, the ducks will be flying 
South and hunters will be haunting 
the marshes before sun-up. Even if one 
isn’t a hunter, Autumn days are among 
the best of the year for getting out of 
it appropriate, there- 
fore, to round out our varied shelf with 
three books about the world of woods 
and the therein, 
who wait for the quick eye to reveal 
richness of beauty and in- 


pages 


doors. I count 


and waters dwellers 
boundless 
terest. 

Have you wished for a thoroughly 
usable and practical bird guide, a book 
that would really help you to answer 
the perennial 
you’re out of doors—‘What bird was 
that?” Roger Tory Field 
Guide to the Birds (Eastern Land and 
Water) 
is very definitely the best book of its 
kind I have ever seen. It relies on ex- 
cellent keyed with im- 
portant distinguishing marks, and these 
really do the job. 
of other information about birds, how- 
ever, and excellent selections for wider 
reading and study. This book will add 
greatly to your enjoyment in the field, 
whether as hunter, amateur naturalist, 
or plain stroller. 

. > . 


question — whenever 
Peterson's 


in the new and revised edition 


illustrations, 


It contains abundance 


Yosemite and King’s Canyon Trout, 
by Charles McDermaid, is primarily a 





book for the 
But 
venture and exploration, its humor and 


enthusiast, of 
its lively narrative of ad- 


angling 


course. 


personal flavor, give it value for anyone 


who responds even a little to the ex- 
citement of good fishing. 


deal 


many 


John Kieran knows a _ great 


about a great many things, as 


people know. Perhaps he knows most 
birds, all the life of the 
Certainly he shares this 


little 


about plants, 
outdoor world 
knowledge—and not a wisdom— 
most engagingly and companionably in 
Footnotes on Nature. This is a book of 
a walker and rambler, a skilled observer 
of boundless curiosity and unquench- 
able enthusiasm, who is able to tell in 
friendly 


what he sees and hears and remembers. 


most disarming and fashion 
Footnotes on Nature is a good book to 
read at leisure, when there’s no chance 
to get afield. It’s also a good book to 
read now, in the crisp days that lie 
ahead, letting something of its eager- 
ness and warmth into one's own heart 
as he sets out for even a familiar walk. 
I think you'll like it, 
feel the richer for it, 


> . > 


either way, and 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices: 
The Permanent Ade, edited by Fred C., 
Kelly (Bobbs-Merrill, $3) Creatures of Cir- 


cumstance, W. Somerset Maugham (Double- 


STOUT-HEARTED Thomas Erskine, celebrated 
English barrister whose cases made history 
a century and a half ago, is described by 
Lloyd Paul Stryker in his For the Defense. 


day, $2.75).—There and Then, Christine 
Weston (Scribner’s, $2.50).—Big Ember, Ed- 
ward Havill (Harper, $2.50).—Stevens 
Thomson Mason, Kent Sagendorph (Dutton, 
$4.75).—For the Defense, Lioyd Paul 
Stryker (Doubleday, $5).—Morell Macken- 
zie, R. Scott Stevenson (Schuman, $5).— 
Field Guide to the Birds, Roger Tory Peter- 
son (Houghton Mifflin, $3.50).—Yosemite 
and King’s Canyon Trout, Charles McDer- 
maid (Putnam, $3.50).—Footnotes on Na- 
ture, John Kieran (Doubleday, $3). 
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HINK of waking up the morning 
after Halloween without a 
mooing a _ plaintive 
schoolhouse roof! 
dow soaped! Or the usual 
of farm machinery, poultry crates, and 
packing boxes on Main Street! 


single cow 
greeting from a 
Or without one win 


assortment 


In case you shake a disbelieving head, 
we refer you to communities like Sher 
man, Texas; King City, California; and 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan. There it is 
possible to go through the entire 6 P.M.- 
to-2 A.M. stretch without 
pressures raised a single millimeter by 
Halloween pranksters. 

Rotary Clubs in 
practically eliminated the worsteside of 
the October 31 Super- 
vised parties, parades, and bonfires en- 
able little children and-teensters to have 
good times within proper limits. 

It’s neither possible nor desirable to 
eradicate Halloween fun completely, of 
course. For one thing, it has been going 
on for centuries. Even before the Chris 
tian Era, blue-painted savages in Britain 
and the all-conquering were 
celebrating Autumn festivals at about 
the Halloween Gradually the 
event was changed into a Christian féte 
on the eve of All Saints’..Day—hence 
“Allhallows’ Eve” or Halloween. 

In the United States and Canada, Hal 
loween has come to take on the worst 
features of a nightmare. By 8 P.M., 
main streets are lined with screaming 
mobs. Vegetables (often decayed), con 
fetti, and 
drivers running the gantlet 
are soaped. Gates are removed and small 
frame structures sent crashing to the 
ground. Many a cow or mule has greeted 


hav ing blood 


those towns have 


merrymaking. 


Romans 


season. 


tossed at 


firecrackers are 
Windows 
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the sunrise from the roof of a tall 
building. 

In California, King City 
staged a party 17 years ago to curb this 
misguided fun. It has 
status of a major event. Featured by a 
mile-long parade, it draws people from 
a Wide area. Older children enter amus- 
ing and elaborately decorated floats, the 
“hula-hula” girls in the picture on the 
opposite page having appeared on a 
South Sea island float. Free refresh- 
ments are served. A masquerade dance 
for high-school and college students is 
the grand finale. 

First place in the annual Halloween 
parade sponsored by the Madison, New 
Jersey, Rotary Club went to the tearful 
little hobo pictured at the right. More 
than 200 paraded. 

“It has been proved that the usual 
Halloween destruction has been re- 
duced because of this parade,” claims 
Rotarian Charles J. McDermott, pub- 
lisher of the Madison Eagle. 

“Halloween isn’t what it used to be,” 
comments another mewspaperman and 
Rotarian, Lowell Larson, of the Colum- 
bus, Wisconsin, Journal-Republican. “In 
fact, it's a great deal more fun since 
the Rotarians took over the entertain- 
ment of the city’s youth on October 31.’ 

Columbus Rotarians offer special 
prizes to winners at a costume party. A 
parade helps youngsters use up energy, 
a fact which pays dividends later in the 


Rotarians 


grown to the 


evening. Games are played in the school 
gymnasium, and later the 
get their fill of “hot dogs,” 
and milk. 

Three service clubs give Halloween 
parties in Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 


youngsters 
soda water, 


a - 
oan —_ Spare OF ewes: 


ee War 


The Rotarians stage the largest one held 
at Ganiard School. During the three 
years these parties have been held, no 
vandalism has been reported. 

Property damage has been eliminated 
and the usual Halloween vandalism re- 
duced to almost nothing, according to 
the chief of police in Sherman, Texas. 
this state of affairs to 
party sponsored by local Rotarians. At 
a cost of less than $100, the Rotary Club 
last year staged a party which drew 
500 teen-agers to “The Huddle” for 
evening of dancing and games. Prizes 
were awarded youngsters dressed most 
in keeping with the Halloween motif 

Other Rotary Clubs in the United 
States and Canada sponsor Halloween 
The list is a long and im- 
posing one, but among the Clubs are 
those of Batavia, New York; Woodstock 
Ontario, Canada; Tecumseh, Michigan; 
West Chester, Pennsylvania; Attleboro, 
Massachusetts; Queens Borough, Nev 
York; Manchester, Vermont; Otsego, 
Michigan; White River Juncéion, Ver- 
mont; Breckenridge, Michigan; Abilene, 
Texas; and Whitney Point, New York. 

Other Rotary Clubs sponsoring Hal- 
loween parties this year can write to 
the National Halloween Committee at 
152 West 42d Street, New York 18, New 
York, for help in planning them. It 
provides background material for fea- 
tures and pictures illustrating games, 


He credits 


programs. 


decorations, and costume ideas. 

Rotarians can do much to make Hal- 
loween a joyous night by providing 
wholesome entertainment. Through the 
substitution of fun for vandalism, they 
can make Halloween a time for enjoy- 
ment instead of dread. 
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ZING! ZING! Manager of a Hampton, Iowa, 
dairy, District Governor Dallas M. Harrison 
proves equal to the horseplay—er, cowplay 

which greeted him at the Rotary Club of 
Garner, Iowa. Here he makes the pail ring. 


Photo: Rotarian Bob Miller 











CLAIMING that Lloyd Thomas, one of their 
members, is the “master of all throwers of 
Taurus,” Kearney, Nebr., Rotarians recently 
presented him with this trophy so inscribed 
It depicts a man about to toss a husky bull. 


Photo: Robinson 
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DOING their Christmas shopp'ng early, Ro- 
tarians of Westfield, Mass., recently pre- 
sented this especially designed mailbox to 
a Marshall, Mo., clergyman who gets lots of 
mail each December. His n- me: Santa Claus. 
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Some time ago the 
Rotary Club of 
THORNTON CLEVELEYS, 
ENGLAND, contacted one of the hardest 
hit of all Continental Rotary Clubs— 
that of MIDDLEBURG, THE NETHERLANDS, 
located on the erstwhile submerged 
island of Walcheren (see THE ROTARIAN 
for April, 1946). As a result of the 
friendly contact, an invitation was ex- 
tended to 21 young folks in MIDDLEBURG 
to spend a fortnight as guests of the 
THORNTON CLEVELEYS Club. The guests 
were accommodated in the homes of Ro- 
tarians, and had opportunity to meet 
young Britons of their own age. Other 
Rotary Clubs in the vicinity offered 
their services as soon as they heard of 
the project. Clubs which helped were 
BLACKPOOL, LYTHAM ST. ANNES, FLEET- 
WooD, SOUTHPORT, WINDERMERE, HARWICH, 
and LONDON. 


Mix Youths 
of Two Nations 


Last Winter the 
home of a resident 
of Trois RIVIERES, 
QUE., CANADA, Was completely destroyed 
by fire. Local Rotarians assisted in re- 
building the house, and through their 
aid it was completely refurnished, and 
clothing was supplied for the family. 
Besides contributions by individual Ro- 
tarians, the Club contributed $100 from 
its funds. 


Trois Rivieres 
to the Rescue 


In celebrating the 
centenary year of 
MARYBOROUGH, AUS- 
TRALIA, recently, local Rotarians con- 
tinued a practice which they originated 
three years ago. They invited the older 
residents to be their special guests. 
Local history was reviewed, and the 
Rotarians and their guests then made 
a pilgrimage to the cemetery, to place 
wreaths on the graves of departed pio- 
neers, including one grave which had 
been there for 97 years. Rotarians 
of CROSWELL, MICH., recently marked the 
centennial of that community in another 
way. They grew whiskers and partici- 
pated in the celebration of the event. 


Pay Homage 
to Pioneers 


Students See Many Rotary Clubs 
throughout the 


the Other Side 
world regard enter- 


taining students from other lands as an 
effective way of advancing international 
understanding. The Rotary Clubs of 
KENTVILLE and WOLFVILLE, N. S., CANADA, 
are among them. Recently they joined 
forces to entertain students from outside 
the Dominion who are attending Acadia 
University, at WOLFVILLE. Guests were 
from various States in the United States, 
Peru, British West Indies, Newfound- 
land, and China. Rotarians of Ha- 
VANA, CUBA, and JACKSONVILLE, FLa., 
recently collaborated on a Fourth Object 
project. A Cuban student was the guest 
of JACKSONVILLE Rotarians for a week 
of sight-seeing. Then a JACKSONVILLE 


Cll Keoo lt? 


student accompanied him to Havana, 
and received the same courteous tre 
ment as the guest of Rotarians th: 


Elephant Ride The younger lads 
Tops Off Outing who attended a 
cent picnic at a 
given by the Rotary Club of Rancoon 
BuRMA, enjoyed a treat which will giv: 
them something to talk about for yea: 
They were given elephant rides. T 
120 youngsters who were entertain 
were residents of two boys’ homes. 
Get Relief There’s nothing lik 
Aboard Relief a boat ride to pri 
vide a pleasant relief 


Members of the Rotary Club of Sai 
BURY, MpD., will agree with that. Thx 
and their ladies recently took a tri) 
down the Wicomico River aboard 
boat named the S. S. Relief and owned 
by one of their number. Some of then 
fished, and everyone enjoyed a pic: 
supper. It was an official meeting, new 
officers being installed during a bus 
ness session. 


Cooperating wit! 
town officials, the 
Rotary Club of Mo 
TALA, SWEDEN, has prepared a modern 
and attractive booklet telling of the 
attractions of its community. The for 
word, written by the 1946-47 Club Pres 
dent, states: “We have found that Ro 
tary extends our circle of friends, an 
stimulates the close ties between indi 
viduals which we hope will, in time 
lead to a true friendship between na 
tions and peoples. It is in this spirit 
that we greet businessmen, tourists, and 
other visitors to our little town, an 
hope that they will not feel like stran 
gers, but welcome guests. . 


Message from 
Motala 


CrysTaL City, TEx 
will soon be on the 
musical map—if the 
local Rotary Club has its way. The Club 
is sponsoring a contest among young 
folks of the city, to develop a song hit 
featuring CrysTaL City. The contest 
attracting considerable attention, and 
early reports showed that several excel 
lent entries had already been received 

. . Rotarians in Brazil have a musical 
bent, too, as witness the Rotary orches 
tra which was formed during the recent 
Conference of District 41. One Past 
District Governor directed, and anothe! 
tooted the saxophone. 


Have Rhythm 
with ‘em 


More good reports 
are coming from the 
Rotary Clubs in the 
Middle Asia area. The PATNA, INDIA, 
Club, for example, has donated 1,000 
rupees for relief work in the Province 
of Brnar. . . . The Rotary Club of Tut! 
CORIN, INDIA, operates a canteen which 
provides food for the poor at reasonable 


Add: Report 
from Asia 
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ip to 100 percent cheaper than 
prevailing the town. 
Club of BANGALORE, INDIA, reports 
5 yards of hand-loom cloth has 
yrovided by an anonymous donor. 
been given to a boys’ hostel which 
lub has adopted . The Rotary 
[poH, MALAYAN UNION, has pur- 


rates in 


ssed and distributed 167 pairs of 
icles, mostly to school children. 
Government has followed the Club’s 
und is now providing spectacles 


ly persons 


Many Rotary groups 
have had high-school 
lads as luncheon 
The Club at WILMETTE, ILL., em- 
a program last season, 


Wilmette Gets 
the Answers 


on such 


all, had 38 different youths at 
tings. Seeking the boys’ impres- 
yf the experience, the Club sent 
guest a short questionnaire. Ap- 


of the plan was unanimous. Most 


guests should 


lads thought the 


ttend three meetings. What did 

out of the meetings? This, per- 
s a representative answer: “I 
i the fundamental principles of 
and have a good idea of how the 
vorks. By associating with busi- 


en I got a broader outlook on what 
One can get much 
» his future plans.” 


ipation is like 


| criticism as | 


Many Clubs Have Current United 
U. N. Programs Nations Assembly 
sessions on Long 

near New York City, make it 

ypriate to note the growing interest 
Rotarians the world around in the 
ties of the world organization. 

in England, India, and Latin- 


ican countries, for example, report 
programs. In the United States 
their speakers mem- 
f various U. N. delegations. Typ- 

11 of these is the Rotary Club of La 
gE, Wis. The chief of the Costa 

n delegation to the United Nations 
Assembly, Francisco de Paula Gutierrez, 
second-anniver- 


l have had a 


re addressed a U. N. 
celebration. 


The social heart 
of the community 
around Cass and 
Selden Streets in Detroit, MICcH., contin- 
es to beat. That heart is an old and 
valued church which local Rotarians and 
ther Detroiters helped to save from ex- 
tinction some years ago. Recently a 
squad of Rotarians and a group of Swift 
& Co. men gave up a week-end to help 
paint, and panel the old church. 
It serves as a recreation center for the 
yuth of the neighborhood. 


Detroiters Keep 
Heart Beating 


} 
ciean, 


Who's scared of a 
rabbit? Confidential- 
ly, Los Banos, CALIF., 
Rotarians are. At a recent meeting of 
the Los Banos CLus, which is aiming at 
1 100 percent meeting, one of the mem- 
returned from his vacation with 
the sad report that he’d not made up 
hi meetings. He was cere- 
moniously presented with a pair of 
rabbits, which he must care for until! 
someone else qualifies for the unusual 


Rabbit Habit 
Deters Miss-ers 


pers 


Ss missed 
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ALWAYS on the alert for new ideas in 
Youth Service, the Rotary Club of Redding, 
Calif., recently began sponsorship of an Air 
Scout unit with the assistance of former 
Army pilots and private-plane enthusiasts, 


Deownard 


Photo 





providing the practical as well as the theoret 
ical side. Here some of the Scouts are en 
gaged in the construction of a wing sec 
tion of their new glider, which is being 
built according to U. S. Army specifications. 





WHEN THIS Presidential chair was recently 
unveiled at a meeting of the Rotary Club 
of Chelsea, England, there was a full at- 
tendance, including many former members 
and a number of visiting dignitaries. The 


t 
= 


BARBECUES aren't always news, but when 
all the guests come by airplane, it is some- 
thing to write home about—and quickly. That 
is what happened recently in Turlock, Calif. 
Invitations were sent to all Rotary Clubs in 





chair was dedicated to four past officers 
Dr. Randolph Grosvenor, George White, Wil- 
liam Kentish, and Francis Price—who were 
killed in the blitz of April, 1941. It is carved 
in oak and upholstered in blue leather. 
Photo: Lindblom 


District 106, and on the big day the mem- 
bers greeted 60 planes at the airport. Visitors 
from Oxnard flew the greatest distance—-275 
miles; and the Lodi Club had the biggest at 
tendance—a hungry delegation of 24 
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honor. The ruling was made that the 
member caring for the pets must 


vide cigars for the membership in the 


pro 


event of any blessed events. Of these 
there may be some. The Club expert on 
rabbit life says that, potentially, 137 


little deterrents to absence could com«¢ 
out of all this in just one year, 


Not 


dry as Rotarians and 


every eye was 


Fight On for 
Child Health A 
Kiwanians completed 


their recent inspection of the 
Hospital for Crippled Children at 
LAND, OreEG. The they'd 
handicapped 


Shrine 
PORT 
courage seen 


seriously 


in youngsters 





ROTARIANS of Guanabacoa, Cuba, keep 
their eyes on the Fourth Object. Recently 
they féted the Peruvian Ambassador to Cuba 


f 


—s 


Re 


J. I. KINMAN (center), President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Goleta, Calif., greets four guests 
from Oxnard, Calif. His Club meets at an 





may hurt a little!” With delicate sur- 
gical instruments (ha!) in hand, Rotarians of 
Renton, Wash., call on a hospitalized sur- 
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proved a strain on the _ sensitivities. 
The two Clubs held their annual joint 
meeting on the hospital lawn, and then 
went on a tour, meeting some of the 
kiddies whom they have helped through 
contributions. ... The 40 Rotarians of 
LEECHBURG, Pa., pitched in recently and 
raised over $1,300 for the annual mem- 
bership campaign of the Allegheny 
Valley Hospital, in near-by TARENTUM. 

Members of the Rotary Club of 
KENMORE, N. Y., recently oversubscribed 
their $10,000 pledge to support a local 
hospital drive. Last year nearly 750 
cases were treated at the McKean Coun- 
ty Society for Crippled Children clinic 


at a meeting (left) dedicated to his land. Also, 
they presented prizes to students (right) for 
their outstanding Pan American Club work. 


4 


airport, and guests can taxi so close that 
they can dip their “props” in the mashed 
potatoes—when the cafe’s wall is retracted. 


Pes 


geon-member, Dr. W. J. Collings. Last year 
the Club bought an iron lung which has 
already restored the health of two children. 


Pa., a work whic] 
made the contributi 
various Civic groups, including the 
tary Clubs of KANg, 
PORT, PoRT ALLEGANY, MOUNT? 
ELDRED Rotarians have spon 
a clinic in CaLi, COLOMBIA, wher: 
cal attention is provided for poor s 
children. The Cai Club also spon 
Summer camps for undernourished 
dren. 


at BRApDFoRD, 
possible by 


BRADFORD. S 
JEWET 


When liste, 
turned on tl} 
“farm reporter” | 
gram on radio station KLZ 
they learned the identity of the winn: 
of a six-State Future Farmers of Am: 
ica farm safety contest sponsored 
the DENverR, CoLo., station. Until the 
nouncement of the name of the f 
place winner was made, no one kn 
where the broadcast was coming fri 
Rocky Forp, Co.o., Rotarians were in on 
the secret, though, for the announce; 
was at their meeting—which was féting 
the local F.F.A. chapter, winner of t 
place. 


Rocky Forders 
Keep a Secret 


rece! 





It was another case 
of a local boy mak 
ing good. Emil Ver- 
ban, a native of Logan County, Illinois, 
who played with the Str. Louis (M 
Cardinals, and now covers second bas¢ 
for the PHILADELPHIA (Pa.) Phillies, was 
honored when those teams met on thx 
diamond in St. Lovis recently. As a 
tribute to him, the Rotary Clubs of Lin 
COLN, ATLANTA, and Mount PULASKI, ILI 
joined by members of other service 
clubs, chartered a special train a1 
busses and brought a group of boy 
aged 6 to 14, as their guests to see thi 
big game. 


Fans Honor 
Local Boy 


Rotarians of Dea: 
BORN, MICH., recently 
sponsored two ne 

Rotary Clubs, in near-by Ecorse and 
WEsTwoop. In celebration of the event 
a twin charter-night festivity was held 
in DEARBORN. The main address was 
delivered by RicHarp C. HEDKE, then 
President of Rotary International... . 
There were many unusual things about 
the recent charter night of the Rotary 
Club of Brusu, CoLo. One was that the 
demand for places was so much large! 
than the supply that the number of vis 
iting Rotarians had to be restricted and 
a separate dinner had to be held for 
the ladies—before the program. Among 
the many well-known Rotarians present 
were Carl E. Bolte, of Kansas City, Mo., 
Past Third Vice-President of Rotary In- 
ternational, and Tom Benson, of Little 
hampton, England, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent of Rétary International and Past 
President of Rotary International in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


‘Ma Dearborn’ 
Has Twins! 


Greetings to The roster of Rotary 
International was re- 


Six More Clubs 

cently enhanced by 
the admission of another half dozen 
new Rotary Clubs. They are (with 
sponsor Clubs in parentheses) Patdi- 
Kharghoda (Ahmedabad), India; Patos 
(Recife), Brazil; Bridport, England; 
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( ian (Shelbyville), Ill: New Madrid 
Caruthersville), Mo.; and East Dallas 
(Dallas), Tex. 


Rotarians of CoLum- 
Bus, TEX., are follow- 
ing a junior-guest 
yiect which is a bit out of the ordi- 
ry. Their Club, with 42 members, 
ted 42 high-school boys to select for 
selves Rotarian sponsors. All 42 of 
youths were guests soon after at a 
meeting, when football tickets 

lege games were given them. 
Every Rotarian and his “young partner” 
it least one of the contests together. 

1 into groups of about ten each, 

boys” carried special identification 

and a group attended every meet- 

Each Rotarian consulted “his boy” 

t his future plans, and offered help. 
bers believe that their plan can be 

ted until it becomes a real factor 


News: Boy 
Adopts Man! 


lives of the high-school boys of 
ymmunity. Local educators say it 
re ady. 


That saying about 
the first year being 
the hardest is not al- 
rue. Take the word of Rotarians 
GLENCOE, ONT., CANADA, for that. De- 
he fact that in their Club’s first 
heir President was moved to an- 
town and new officers had to be 
n, the Club completed the 12 
with flying colors. It put the 
Relief campaign over the top in 
GLENCOE, is sponsoring a crippled child, 
red a successful international-night 
to a Club across the border in the 
d States, and sponsored an eve- 

x's radio program. 


First Year 
Hardest? Pooh! 


It all started several 
months ago when a 
Negro employee of a 
iber of the Rotary Club of ORLANDO, 
A., sought to buy a house. When he 
ported that none were available ex- 
cept at unattainably high prices, his 
employer began thinking. He suggested 
a housing project for the majority of 
OrLANDO’S 15,000 Negro citizens and 
eived the strong encouragement of 
his Rotary Club. An organization to see 
the project through was set up. Now 
1,000 lots have been laid out on a 279- 
acre plot two and a half miles from 
lowntown ORLANDO. Water, electricity, 
nd paving are going in, churches are 
being constructed, and hospital and 
reational facilities, schools, a theater, 
and fire and police protection will be 
ovided. 


Negro Citizens 
to Get Houses 


As thousands of Ro- 
tarians sift their 
memories of the re- 
cent Convention of Rotary Interna- 
tional, many will wonder how all the 
program talent was obtained—how, for 
example, it happened that the EuGENE 
(OrEG.), Gleemen could be on the San 
Francisco platform. The answer in that 
particular case is that Rotarians helped 
send them there. For this non-Rotary 
group the Rotary Club of EuGENE, OREG., 
sponsored a home concert just prior to 
the Convention, [Continued on page 58] 


Remember the 
Gleemen? 


Octroser, 1947 


NO REASON for a melon-choly feeling in 
Huntsville, Tex. There were plenty of big, 


YOUTH'S choice. Student guests at 29 Ro- 
tary Clubs in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 


THE IMPACT of the air age on boys had 
this result in Niagara Falls, N.Y.: It caused 
formation of this Senior Air Scout squadron, 


& 
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juicy watermelons for everyone when the 
Rotary Club recently had a family-night feed. 





West Virginia chose these of their number 
to attend the Conference of District 178. 





the first in the city. The local Rotary Club 
is the sponsor. The Scouts attended a recent 
encampment at a U. S. Army Air base. 


SCOUT MEMORIAL 


TRAINING CENTER 


TO HELP promote a year-round Scouting 
program, the Rotary Club of Portland, Me., 
recently donated $5,000 toward the pur- 





chase of a farm adjoining a local Scout 
camp. Here Scout officials and Rotarians 
pause for photo at dedication ceremonies. 
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| a ALL AROUND. “A most un- 
usual situation” has developed in the 
bowling league of his Club, reports 
ArtTuur C. Burnett, of the Rotary Club 
of Houston, Tex. When scores were 
posted recently, all four of the league’s 
teams were in a tie for first place. They 
were also all in “the cellar.”” Each team 
had won 12 and lost 12 games. 


One, Two, Three. When the Rotary 
Club of Rotorua, New Zealand, was 
organized in 1927, THomas McDowELL 
(now deceased) was elected as its first 
President. Six years later his son, 
JoHN McDowELL, succeeded him in that 
office. Now his grandson, Gorpon Mc- 
DowELL, is heading the Club for 1947-48. 
Our New Zealand correspondent won- 
ders whether any other Club has ever 
had three generations as President with- 
in 20 years. What do you say? 


Honors. ROTARIAN ELBRIDGE W. 
PaLmeER, of Kingsport, Tenn., recently 
received two honorary doctor of laws 
degrees on the same day. One was 
awarded by Tusculum Coilege, Green- 
ville, Tenn., after he had delivered the 
commencement address; the other by 
the University of Chattanooga, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. A book manufacturer, 
ROTARIAN PALMER is a Past Director 
of Rotary International. . .. ROTARIAN 
Lewis ALLEN WEISS, 
vice-president of the 
Don Lee Network in 
Los Angeles, Calif., 
was recently elected 
chairman of the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. He is the first 
man from the Pacific 
Coast ever to head one 
of the four major 
radio networks of the 
United States. JaMes F. Wuyte, 
of the Rotary Club of East Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been named assistant general 
secretary of the YMCA of Cleveland. 
. « « ALBERT E. Mart.ack, of the Rotary 
Club of Ramona, Calif., was recently 
elected president of the National Turkey 
Growers Association of the U.S.A.... 
An honorary doctor of divinity degree 
was recently awarded Rev. M. L. Kem- 
PER, of the Rotary Club of Salinas, Calif., 
by Sterling College, Sterling, Kans. ... 
The Northwestern University Alumni 
Association recently presented its Award 
of Merit to Lawrence J. Linck, of the 
Rotary Club of Chicago, Ill. He is 
executive director of the National Soc- 
iety for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Inc. .. . Norris Sureve, of the Rotary 
Club of Lafayette, Ind., has been named 
head of the Purdue School of Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering. ... “H. 
D. Roum Day” was celebrated recently 
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by the Rotary Club of Columbia, Tenn., 
marking the 50th anniversary of Ro- 
TARIAN RuHuM’s founding of a phosphate- 
mining company which he now serves 
as vice-president. 


Friendship. Rotarians of Texas and 
Mexico clasped hands in friendship at 
Austin, Tex., when the main speaker 
was MANUEL LEON ORTEGA, of Mexico 
City, Governor of Rotary’s District 23. 
Greetings were also extended by OHLAND 
Morton, of Edinburg, Tex., Governor 
of District 129. GoveRrNor ORTEGA made 
an appeal for continued understanding 
between the people of Texas and Mexico 
in stressing the objective of Rotary to 
promote goodwill and understanding. 


Historians. Six members of the Ro- 
tary Club of St. Augustine, Fla., “oldest 
city in the United States,” have been 
instrumental in bringing to light the 
bulk of north Florida’s history from 
1513 to the present. They are members 
and directors of the St. Augustine His- 
torical Society, the organization which 
owns the famous 382-year-old house— 
which is one of the oldest houses, if 
not the oldest, in the U.S.A.—and other 
priceless exhibits of early Americana. 
The historians are X. L. PELLIcCER, MIL- 
TON E, Bacon, J. P. Davis, J. CARVER 
Harris, Otis E. Barnes, and Davip R. 
DUNHAM. ROTARIAN Bacon is current 
President of the St. Augustine Club, 
four of the others are Past Presidents. 


Aids Finns. A collection of surgical 
instruments worth $15,000 was recently 
presented to Helsinki University in 
Finland by Dr. WILLIAM SEAMAN BAIN- 
BRIDGE, a distinguished United States 
surgeon who is a Past President of the 
Rotary Club of New York, N. Y. The 
instruments, made of prewar steel, will 
help relieve great shortage of medical 
equipment in Finland. A life member 
of the international committee of the 
International Congress of Military Med- 
icine, Surgery, and Sanitation, Dr. 
BAINBRIDGE attended recent sessions of 
the Congress in Basle, Switzerland. 


Governor. The Board of Directors of 
Rotary International has elected Dr. 
Dev Ras NARAnG, of Lahore, India, 
as Governor of District 88 for the Rotary 
year 1947-48, 


Continuity. Rotarians of Santa Ana, 
Calif., know a good thing when they see 
it, as evidenced by their long hold on 
two of their Club officers. ALEx Brown- 
RIDGE recently asked to be relieved of 
his duties as Treasurer—a job he’d held 
22 years. SEcrRETARY R. C. SMEDLEY is 
still going strong after 14 years. Ro- 
TARIAN BROWNRIDGE has an attendance 





HOLLYWOOD, Calif., Rotarians look over 
mail from radio listeners (also see item 


record of about 99 percent for his 
years, while RoTaRIAN SMEDLEY hasn't 
missed in more than 23 years. 


Good Listening. Many a radio listener 
from far-flung parts of the United States 
counts a member of the Rotary Club of 
Hollywood, Calif., as “a friend in deed.” 
They still remember the time that a 
nation-wide network program, Heart's 
Desire, was aired at a meeting of the 
Hollywood Rotary Club. Besides pick- 
ing the winning letters (see cut), sev- 
eral members filled the requests them- 
selves. OrA MATTHESS sent a suit to a 
Georgian; Ropert TEMPLE provided the 
“trimmings” for a rewedding for a senti- 
mental couple; E. J. SHurtz had his 
daughter send her outgrown bicycle to 
an Illinois girl; LEwis ALLEN WEIss, Los 
Angeles Rotarian, arranged for presents 
for a family of children; and F.Loyp 
Bop._e bought a crooked-stem pipe for a 
gentleman with false teeth. 


Rotary’s Hatrack. When ALFRED JONEs 
appeared before the Rotary Club of 
Farmington, Mo., recently to discuss the 
mechanics of verse, he distributed blot- 
ters bearing a copy of one of his poems 
—Rotary’s Hatrack. The verse was so 
well received that it was reprinted in 
the Club’s publication, The Kernel. So 
that all may read, here it is: 


When Rotarians get together in the friendly 
dining hall, 

There’s a wise and kindly custom that’s 
observed by one and all; 

Foolish hates and petty grudges and all 
gripes and politics 

Must be left upon the hatrack with the 
coats and walking sticks. 


Thus Rotarians get together in a clean, unr 
hampered way, 

Free to work and plan together—free to eat 
and laugh and play; 

And the wheel is kept a-turning with a 
strong and hearty stride, 

For the members check their grudges in the 
cloakroom just-outside. 


And a funny thing about it—when the pleas- 
ant meal is o'er 

And the members take their topcoats from 
the hatrack by the door, 

All the bitterness and grudges that were 
left a-waiting too 

Seem to somehow sort of vanished, like the 
early morning dew. 


Children Gain. The Crippled-Children 
Committee of the Rotary Club of To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada, has been enabled 
to widen its service by a good deed done 
by a late member, Bircer E. Exatap, 
some months before his recent death, 
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He had loaned $60 to a family in dif- 
ficult circumstances. Learning of his 
death, the family insisted on repaying 
the loan. Mrs. Exstap demurred, but 
finally agreed she would accept the 


money provided it would be turned over 
to the Club’s Crippled-Children Com- 
mittee, of which her husband had been 
an active member. The money has now 
been put to work helping handicapped 


youngsters. 


Rotary Afloat. While cruising down 
the Mississippi River recently a group 
of Rotarians decided to “keep in prac- 


tice’ by meeting just as if they were 
back at their own Club. The ship’s cap- 
tain, RoTARIAN Tom R. GREENE, Of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was the speaker. Others 
present: ELMER SELLSTRoM, of James- 
town, N. Y.; T. J. HANLEy, of Mansfield, 
Ohio; LELAND A. WELLS, of DePere, 
WwW JosEPH Bur, of Green Bay, Wis.; 

H K. Coxe, of Tiffin, Ohio; GLENN C. 

rer, of Geneva, Ohio; Dr. F. W. 





Esperanto Expert 


As a result of the wire corre- 
spondence which Rotarian Stanley 
A. Klukowski, of Stevens Point, 
Wis., carries on in Esperanto—an 
international language—his Wis- 
consin community has become an 
unofficial international headquar- 
ters and cultural center for the 
Esperanto movement. In a recent 
six-week period he received more 
than 1,000 letters, cards, newspa- 
pers, magazines, and books written 
in that language. An editor of 
Polish-language newspapers, Rotar- 
ian Klukowski is a delegate to the 
International Esperanto League. 











‘HAMPLIN, of Oneida, Ohio; and H. C. 
GaLLimore, of Cleveland, Ohio. Oh, yes, 
they had guests—two Kiwanians and a 
Lion. ... Another group of Rotarians 
held a meeting aboard the S.S. Del Sud 
midway between Havana, Cuba, and 
New Orleans, La. Included were R. K. 
LONGINO, JOHN T. Daty, ELpon S. LaAza- 
rus, T. J. Conroy, LESTER F. ALEXANDRIA, 
E. O. JEWELL, and Roy R. BARTLETT, all 
of New Orleans; Dr. J. L. McCain, of 
Atlanta, Ga.; and ALviIn P. FRritH, of 
Lake Charles, Fla. 


In the News. About the only thing 
a recent Look magazine feature on Kim 
SIGLER, Governor of Michigan, omitted 
to say was something Michigan Rotar- 
ians well knew: GOVERNOR SIGLER is also 
a Past Rotary Governor (District 151 
in 1937-38). “He hates crooked politi- 
clans even more than he likes wearing 
flashy clothing and flying his own four- 
seater plane,” notes a blurb introduc- 
ing the article. GoverRNor SIGLER has 
held membership in the Hastings, Lans- 
ing, and Battle Creek, Mich., Rotary 
Clubs, and is currently an honorary 
member in the last two. 


Committees. The personnel of two 
more Committees of Rotary Interna- 
tional has been announced by PREsI- 
DENT S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY. Commit- 
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tees named earlier were listed in the 
August and September installments of 
Scratchpaddings. The two newly filled 
Committees are: 

Extension. Albert J. Geiger, St. Pet- 
ersburg, Fla., U.S.A., Chairman; Ernesto 
J. Aguilar, Mexico City, Mexico; Percy 
J. Allen, South Brisbane, Australia; F. 
Wayne Graham, Morris, Ill., U.S.A.; 
George A. Kelly, Longview, Tex., U.S.A.; 
Gerald Antony Leyds, Johannesburg, 
South Africa; R. L. McBride, Jr., Lewis- 
burg, Tenn., U.S.A.; Gordon E. Perdue, 
Oakville, Ont., Canada; William H. 
Phelps, Sidney, N. Y., U.S.A.; and Pru- 
dencio R. Cornjo, Bahia Blanca, Argen- 
tina. 

Canadian Advisory. Harold J. Snell, 
Red Deer, Alta., Canada, Chairman; 
Irving C. Bearce, Nanaimo, B. C., Can- 
ada; Joseph A. Caulder, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada; J. De Fluker, Brockville, Ont., 


Canada; Thomas C. McNabb, St. John, 
N. B., Canada; and Arthur Lagueux, 
Quebec, Que., Canada, ex-officio as RI 


Director from Canada. 

Exchange. Dr. SANTIAGO CERRUTI, of 
Pergamino, Argentina, a Past District 
Governor of Rotary International, re- 
cently invited Dr. Moacir Boscarpim, of 
Brazil, to take a postgraduate course in 
a Buenos Aires, Argentina, hospital, at 
the former’s expense. As a return ges- 
ture, Dr. Eurico BRANcO RIBEIRO, of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, also a Past District Gover- 
nor, has invited an Argentine doctor, 
JUAN CARLOS GUZZETTI, to study at the 
hospital he heads. 


Resignation. RaLpH W. Cooper, Jr., 
the newly elected Secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club of St. Augustine, Fla., made 
an inspiring talk on the principles of 
Rotary at a recent meeting. He then 
injected a “letter of resignation” which 
shocked the membership momentarily. 
He said: 

Feeling that I have contributed no ma- 
terial help to Rotary International, and that 
I have failed to maintain the standards 
which should be expected by a Rotary Club 
insofar as attendance, advancement of local 
Club in the study of basic principles of 
Rotary and in intercity and State-wide 
Rotary affairs are concerned, I herewith 
tender my resignation as a member of the 
St. Augustine Rotary Club for consideration 
by the Board of Directors at their first 
meeting after July 1, 1948. 

It is my sincere hope that the Board of 
Directors will allow me to withdraw this 
resignation on or before date of the above- 
mentioned meeting, providing that, in their 
and in my opinion, I have made progress 
in the correction of the above-mentioned 
deficiencies. 


‘G’ Advice. When I. R. Bracat, 1946- 
47 Governor of Rotary’s District 89, paid 
his official visit to his home Club, Ahme- 
dabad, India, he gave this bit of advice: 
“Keep away from the four G’s—Greed, 
Gain, Grab, and Gold—and remember 
the real ‘G’ of God.” 


No End. Several weeks ago—when 
the total number of Rotary Clubs in 
the world was 6,126—PuxiLie Lovesoy, 
Secretary of Rotary International, fig- 
ured out that in the first 42 years of 
Rotary’s existence there had been one 
Club chartered on the average of every 
56 hours. He figured that if he were to 
visit one Rotary Club a day, five days 
a week, 250 a year, it would take a little 





more than 24% years to visit the Clubs 
now in existence. But while he'd be 
making those visits at least 3,744 addi- 
tional Clubs would have come into exist- 
ence—so it would be impossible for one 
to visit every Rotary Club in the world 
at the one-a-day rate, (Eps. Nore: The 
roster has now increased to 6,260.) 


Were You in It? Some 20 Rotarians 
had their photo taken in front of the 
auditorium at the recent Rotary Con- 
vention in San Francisco, Calif., with 
three publicity cars advertising a rodeo 
in Salinas, Calif. Frep S. McCarcer, 
Secretary of the Salinas Chamber of 
Commerce, that a number of 
them gave him their cards and asked 
However, the 


reports 


for a copy of the photo. 
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THE Stambaugh family is well represented 
(three generations) in the Rotary Club of 
Auburndale, Fla. Left to right, they are 
Jere L., Jr: Jere L. Sr; and Harry J 





JENNINGS, LA., Rotarians are justly proud 
of the attendance marks of Charter Mem- 
bers E. S. Goodreau (left) and John Gamble. 
Both are insurance men, with 27-year records. 


MEET the long and short of Rotary in Madi- 
son, Wis. That's Joseph W. Villas at the 
right; he’s Club President. At the left, 
J. Currie Gibson, who is his Sergeant-at-Arms. 
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i} WEBSTER 
CHICAGO 


ORDS and PLAYS BACK 


bster-Chicago Wire Recorder makes 
lear life-like recordings of voice or mu- 

up to an hour in length. Recordings 
iy be kept permanently and replayed 
: nds of times —— or can be “erased” 
f re-use of the same wire. 


"AS EASY TO OPERATE AS 
oat YOUR RADIO 
- Wo larger than an overnight bag, easy to 
| @arry, simple to operate — the Webster- 
»~ Chicago Wire Recorder, complete with 
» microphone and 3 spools of wire, two 15- 
' minute and one half-hour costs only 
- $149.50" 

*West of Rockies, $153.00 


WEBSTER+CHICACS 
5610 BLOOMINGDALE AVE., CHICAGO 39 


, yy 
Music 4 Cen. 
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RIO-BOUND! Convention Committeemen were photographed as they were about to fly to 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, to make plans for the 1948 Convention of Rotary International, whic! 
will open there next May 16. Left to right: Luther H. Hodges, New York, N. Y., Chairma: 

E. Roy Shaw, Detroit, Mich.; John B. Reilly, Whittier, Calif.; Percy Hodgson, Pawtucket, R 

J. H. B. Young, Canterbury, England; Secretary Philip Lovejoy; Assistant Secretary George R. 


Means; and C. Reeve Vanneman, Albany, N. 


cards have been lost, and he has asked 
THE SCRATCHPAD MAN for help in locat- 
ing the Rotarians, so that he can send 
them prints. One of them, he remem- 
bers, was from India. 


Kindness Pays. “I have never known 
a kindlier deed,” declares BERTRAM L. 
HUGHES, a member of the Rotary Club 
of St. Louis, Mo., recalling an experience 
which befell him some time ago while 
travelling in Great Britain. When his 
train stopped at Cardiff, Wales, he was 
advised that there was adequate time 
to enter the station and get some light 
refreshments. When he emerged, the 
train had departed—along with his bag- 
gage and new topcoat. The stationmas- 
ter assured him that everything would 
be all right, and that his possessions 
would be waiting for him at Swansea, 
the next stop on the way to London. 
“The moment I stepped off the train at 
Swansea,” ROTARIAN HUGHES recalls, “I 
saw a railway attendant surrounded by 
my baggage. ... / After travelling by rail 
for many years, I have never known of 
a job of this kind done with more neat- 
ness and dispatch.” 





Grace. Hobby Hitching Post readers 
will recall the story of the orchid hobby 
of CLINT McDape, of the Rotary Club 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. (see THE ROTAR- 


Y., Chairman of the Transportation Committe: 


IAN for October, 1946). They will 
interested to Know that ROTARIAN M 
DADE recently made a 4,500-mile trip to 
Tunbridge Wells, England—just to see 
an orchid. The first question he as} 
upon arriving at the nurseries 
“Where’s Grace?” He was inquiri: 
about the orchid Cymbidium Bodn 
Moor, variety Grace—which result 
from seven years of devoted nursi} 
by orchid experts. RoTARIAN McDa 
had bought a 20,000-specimen collectio: 
in which Grace bloomed, a year earlie 


Taxexperts. A recent issue of Bu 
ness Week, discussing how to write 
tax bill, quoted a plan suggested 
FRANK WILBUR MAIN and M. C. Conick, 
members of the Rotary Club of Pitt 
burgh, Pa. The plan would tax all il 
come—individual and corporate alike 
on a schedule running from 15 perce 
to 50 percent, the top rate taking effect 
at the $50,000 level. It would exempt 
stockholders from paying taxes on divi 
dends. 





Family Affair. That’s what Rota: 
fellowship is in the Rotary Club of Bris 
tol, England. The Club’s Fellowship 
Committee recently named ERNEstT G. 
HARPER as Chairman. For Secretary 
they chose his son, R. E. HARPER. 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 








THE PITTSFIELD, Mass., Rotary Club now boasts of five father-and-son combinations. 
Meet them! Standing: Simon England, Jr., Daniel England, Jr., W. A. Irvine Root, J. Gollan 
P. Root, William E. Bagg, Jr., and Vernon D. Greene. Seated: Daniel England, William C. 


Root, William E. Bagg, and Karl E. Greene, 


The fifth father, Simon England, is not shown. 
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Bob's First 
Football Game 


By Lloyd T. Uecker 


Rotarian, Vermillion, South Dakota 


ee was Thursday—the first 
same of the year for the junior high 
ol. Bob, my 13-year-old son, was to 
his first game of football. All his 
boney pounds would be in there 
ng. I knew that—but I thought, 
the braces on his teeth. They'd 
me a lot of money. 
was up at 5:30 to deliver his pa- 
It was an hour earlier than usual, 
I knew the reason. He couldn't 
At lunch time he said that he 
t hungry and rushed back to school 


to pack his gear so that he’d be ready 
30. 
Because I had to go upstate to speak, 
1d to leave an hour before he did. 
llion arose in me . Here my son 
oing into |] first game and I 
ld not be there in the stands watch 
him, 
tting on the platform, I stole a look 
watch. It said 3:30. Two teams of 


100 miles away would be waiting 
e opening whistle. I’d seen boys— 
of my neighbo1 hurt in football. 
een bones broken. What if this 
ld happen to Bob? 

Today is Frida [ finished another 

veech this morning and started home 

ut lunch. I was tense and I fought 
| the way to hold the racing speedom- 
* back. 

I pulled into the yard at 2:20. On the 

rary table was a sealed white en- 

lope. On it was written in youthful 
rawl: “Bob—Dentist.” I held it up 

» the light and could see several pieces 
f gold and a few gold wires. Bob's 
braces. This, I knew, was his own re- 

inder that when he made his usual 
Saturday-morning visit to the dentist, 
he’d have to take these pieces. The job 
would -e a little more than tightening 
the wire this time. 

So I went to the high-school field 
where I knew he would be watching a 
team of older boys play. I couldn't find 
him at first. Soon someone stepped up 
behind his mother and me and said, “Hi, 
Dad, how do I look?” There he was with 
puffed lips,*cuts on his chin and cheek, 
and the skin off the end of his nose, but 
with a smile on his face and eyes 
beaming. 

Battle scars these were—scars of a 
victor. Something to be proud of. 

And these scars were my scars too. I 
shared his glory then. What if the 
braces had cost a lot? What if a little 
blood had been lost? A man was being 
made. 
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IN THIS BOOKLET 


It tells how hundreds of businesses .. . large and small... 
have discovered the high cost of doing office folding jobs 
by hand... and how machine folding has solved the prob- 
lem. It shows how one girl, with a Davidson Folding Ma- 
chine, can, in a few hours, do the work of 10 to 20 girls 
working overtime. 

Perhaps you haven't considered this expense . . . but it’s 
there every time you take a group of employees from their 
regular duties to fold monthly statements, bulletins, adver- 
tising literature, etc. Perhaps the importance of prompt 
mailing hasn't occurred to you... but it is often most im- 
portant... and itcan be done... easily and economically. 

Better get a copy of this booklet. We'll gladly send it... 
without obligation. 


| co Fee aah 
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DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORP. 
\,/ 1024-60 W. Adams St., Chicago 7, lll. 


Davidson Sales and Serv- 
ice Agencies ore located 
in principal cities of U. S., 
Canada, Mexico, and 
foreign countries. 


Davidson 


FOLDING MACHINES 


A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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Improve employer-employee relations in 

our plant by using Pesteantil Service, 
Safety and Sales Incentive awards, 
created by Morgan's. Our design depart- 
ment will create your own award, for any 
purpose, at no obligation. 


Also a complete 
line of Trophies 
and Medals for 
all occasions. 

Send for full in- 


formation today. 





“Va 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


32 W. Randolph St. * Dept.R © Chicago I, Ill, 








at 
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[Continued from page 3] 


effects of our system of public schools 
on the Minnesota iron range. 

If those of us who work in the edu- 
cational profession, where results may 
not be apparent for a generation, occa- 
sionally get discouraged at the seeming 
lack of accomplishment, an article like 
this renews our faith in the schools and 
our devotion to the cause of public 
education. 

It was my privilege to have worked 
with Mr. Englund on the iron range 
and to be closely associated with him 
in his present work. He is one of the 
outstanding educators of Minnesota do- 
ing a valuable service for all of us. 


Footnoting Trade Agreements 

By ARTHUR BEsseE, President 

National Assn, of Wool Mfrs. 

New York, New York 

I was considerably disappointed in 
Arvid L. Frank's presentation of his 
Yes! viewpoint in the debate Continue 
Reciprocal Trade [THE 
RoTARIAN for August]. He speaks of 
the comparison of imports and exports 
from trade-agreement and _ nontrade- 
agreement countries. This argument has 
been discredited by evidence given since 
the State Department put out the tab- 
ulation in 1940, but people go on using 
it regardless. 

Mr. Frank 


Agreements? 


mentions a number of 





BB Be BB Be BS Bo BS Bo BS Bo BB Be BB Oe BS Be HS He BS Be 
a special message to 

ROTARIANS about some 

RARE SILK RUGS 


exceptional 


In connection with some recent estate settlements, 
I have been authorized to dispose of a collection 
of handsome Oriental rugs at a small fraction of 


Included is a large variety of types, sizes and styles 
. and, in my own opinion, this beautiful 
collection of antique silk rugs is most uncommon 


Every effort is being made to give Rotarians an 
Opportunity to see these rare rugs. You may arrange 
for an appointment to see the complete collection, 
or, if it is more convenient, we will be happy 

to send a selection on approval. 


Nahigian Brothers, Inc. 


Fine Rugs and Carpeting 


Established 1890 


Be BP Be 0S Ge oS Ae BS “he BF He BF Be aR he a Be oF Be 0 Be 0B Ee 2B He BP He 


prices 


. FRAnktin 8800 
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things the United States needs to 

port and intentionally or other 

leaves the impression that we , 

import them unless we espouse ths 
ciprocal trade-agreements program 

the items he mentions, the following 
on the free list: manila fiber, nat 

rubber, manganese, palm oil, co 

(copper ore was made subject to a 4 

import tax in 1930—since 1942 this 

been suspended by special legislati 
wood pulp, lubricating and fuel 

(petroleum). The duties on the ot 
items are as follows: bauxite, ore 

per ton; bauxite, refined: 1%4-cent 

pound; manganese, ore: %-cent | 
pound of manganese content; coco 
oil: 2 cents per pound. 

The reciprocal trade agreements h 
nothing whatever to do with our 
ports of items on the free list. 
other duties listed do not in any deg 
restrict our imports of the items m« 
tioned. They only have the effect 
raising the price slightly in the Ame 
can market. It is possible that M 
Frank may think they raise it too mu 
in spite of the fact that they are n 
inal in the extreme. But in that cas: 
if we believe we should reduce the rat 
to stimulate imports, wouldn’t it 
more intelligent to effect such a chang: 
in duty on our own hook instead 
tying our hands by an international 
treaty which would prevent us f1 
correcting a mistake if we made it? 


‘Gloomy Picture Painted’ 
Believes L. J. FLeETcHER, Rotaria; 
Director of Training and Community 
Relations 

Caterpillar Tractor Company 

Peoria, Illinois 

Alex Walliston’s experience as _ re- 
ported in A Worker Speaks Up!, in the 
August Rotarian, paints a rather gloom) 
picture of the treatment of people apply- 
ing for work. Without doubt thi 
article portrays actual experiences ex 
tending over a period of years. Sinc« 
the American business system is so 
much in the spotlight today, I would 
urge that every reader of this articl 
give consideration to the following three 
items: 

1. If the reader is an employer, I 
hope this article prompts him to inves- 
tigate personally just how applicants 
for work in his business are actually 
treated. What kind of impression do 
they get of his business whether or not 
they get a job? Let him determine 
whether those fine employment prac- 
tices discussed in the front office are 
being carried out. 

2. Before any Rotarian not person- 
ally acquainted with modern methods 
of employment lets his opinions jell, he 
should personally investigate how the 
industries and businesses in his own 
community treat prospective employ- 
ees. I will guarantee he will not find 
the picture as described by Mr. Wallis- 
ton to be typical, and, in addition, the 
larger the industry, the more likely he 
will find employment practices to be 
carried on in a most understanding and 
courteous manner. During the past 15 
years industry has learned many lessons 
and among them is the power of public 
opinion. 
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We are daily witnessing in this 
untry extraordinary examples of eco- 
nic destruction. No one in the world 
| even try to deny the existence in 
is country of the highest living stand- 
is ever obtained by the people of a 
ge nation. Yet many of us are un- 
owingly lending our hands to the 
w strangulation of the goose that lays 

golden eggs. It is not the possession 
extraordinary natural resources, it 
not a monopoly of technical skills and 
litv, but rather our freedom of enter- 
rise, properly regulated by law, which 
produced so much for all of us. The 
nillion people employed in this coun- 

y today regardless of their work are 
tting more of the things that make 
worth living for each hour of work 
the people of any other nation now 


t any other time in the past. 

It is the wonder of the age as to how 
can go on in the midst of this dem- 
trated plenty and yet go on our 

destroying confidence in the very 
tem which is daily demonstrating its 
effectiveness It seems as though we 
ve all at once adopted the practice of 
ring down the house just because the 
roof develops a leak. The very philoso 
hy of Rotary is based on the develop- 
ent of understanding of the other 
ellow and how he contributes to our 
ell-being. 

The desire to have more has been and, 
rust, will continue to be a strong 
ving force in this nation prompting 
ryone of us to produce more so that 
may have more. We are getting the 

lea, however, that we can have more 
either taking it away from others or 
cing the responsibility in the hands 
others. Unfortunately there are a 

in this country today who are mak- 
xr bold promises without even giving 
uught to whether these promises can 

be fulfilled. 

Industry’s house is not perfect, but 
y should we not all busy ourselves 

vith improving this structure which has 

served us so well and today is being 

called upon to help all mankind toward 
better tomorrow? 


‘Little Things’ Important 
{grees ALLAN L. Swim 
Publicity Director 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Washington, D. C. 

I found the article A Worker Speaks 
Up!, by Alex Walliston [THE RoTARIAN 
for August], extremely interesting— 
probably due to the fact that I have 
always contended that the “little things” 
frequently irk workers more than some 
of the so-called “important” things. 


Another Worker Speaks Up 

It's Ratpo W. Dates, Rotarian 

Laundryman 

Kenmore, New York 

The article A Worker Speaks Up!, by 
Alex Walliston, in THE Rotarian for 
August raised my ire to the point where 
[ felt a later issue should carry another 
point of view of a worker who has al- 
ways found enjoyment in his work. 

[, too, have been a factory worker, 
Starting in 1912. No five-day, 40-hour 
week then. It was from 7 A.M. to 6 P.M., 
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yom was when most thieving was done in the darkness 
of the night, when detection was least likely. But today 
employers find that the largest losses—those due to employee 
dishonesty and forgery—occur in broad daylight. Modern 
embezzlers and forgers operate at any time. They are thieves 


in the light. 


Today’s embezzlements often reveal a greater need than 
ever before for employers to have proper Dishonesty and 
Forgery protection —the kind offered by our Companies 
through agents and brokers all over the country. 


For employers with few or none of their employees now 
bonded, our Discovery BoND provides a unique and valu- 
able protection. It covers shortages caused by employees 
bonded under it — right back to the dates when they were 
originally employed. 


Why risk a large loss? Consult our agent or your own 
insurance broker today. 


eg 


Lis 100 Br Ms : : ” A 5, : 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
Affiliate: SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Dependable as America” 
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You can leave winter worries 
out in the cold...when you have 
Mueller Climatrol comfort 


Yes — when you have a Mueller Climatrol, you can for- 
get about the worries winter weather usually brings! 

ou can count on indoor comfort at its best — today and 
for years to come. That’s because Mueller Climatrol is 
basically designed to deliver true indoor comfort by han- 
dling and conditioning the air in your home — and 
planned for easy, economical adaptation to future air- 
conditioning developments, 

This delightful basement arrangement is only one of 
many exciting ways to add living pleasure to your home 
— when you choose Mueller Climatrol. It suggests the 
clean convenience , , . the health and comfort protection 
of “climate control.” 


Each Mueller Climatrol model is designed for highest 
efficiency with each fuel—gas, oil, or coal—and is backed 
by the 90-year performance record of Mueller products. 

If you prefer gas heat but are restricted by local fuel 
shortages, let your Mueller Climatrol dealer show you 
the advantages of installing an oil-fired Mueller Climatrol 
(as illustrated) now — and converting to gas at low 
cost later, without loss of efficiency. 

See your Mueller Climatrol dealer today. Ask him to 
recommend the right size and type Mueller Climatrol to 
give you and your family ¢rue indoor comfort this winter! 





Reg. U. S. Pot. Off 
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with a 50-minute noon hour so we could 
finish at 5 P.M. on Saturday, making a 
60-hour week for a starting wage of 
12% cents an hour. Of course, every- 
thing wasn’t perfect, but most of the 
workers had originated from the sur- 
rounding farm areas and to them it was 
much better than the longer farm hours. 
(This plant today employs several hun- 
dred workmen, who are still without a 
union despite many organizing drives.) 

After a couple of years I moved on to 
a large city and a new industry. Be- 
fore leaving my home town, the retired 
president of a large safe company vol- 
unteered this advice: 

“Young man, you are leaving for a 
large city and a new line of work. When 
you find a job that, when an emergency 
requires you to work around the clock 
and you do it to lick the problem, and 
not because of the extra pay you will 
receive, you will then have found your 
lifework. Learn all you can about it, 
marry a good woman, go in debt for 
something worth while, work like hell 
until you get it paid for, then go in debt 
for something else worth while, and you 
will be sure to be a success.” 

I found such a job—one in which the 
First World War created an emergency 
that not only made me work around the 
clock, but once kept me in the plant for 
ten days, catching an hour or two of 
sleep now and then. After the war I 
again entered that industry and was in 
several plants. None of them was per- 
fect, but life is never perfect and I don’t 
believe it was intended to be. Problems 
should be a challenge, not something to 
grouse about. So I applied my best ef- 
forts to correct as many as I could. It 
sometimes meant staying after the 
others had gone home to make some 
change in equipment layout or to study 
methods that would improve production 
or product. Of course, I didn’t get paid 
for it in my weekly pay envelope, but I 
did get an inner satisfaction that was 
far more reward. 

Finally I decided to go into business 
for myself. I was convinced that there 
was a large group of people in our city 
who were not able to purchase the serv- 





Answers to "What Would You Do?" 
on Page 15 


1. The FTC originally issued a cease 
and desist order. Later the Food and 
Drug Administration advised the FTC 
that the terms “ocean perch" and “rose 
perch" are accepted names for rosefish. 
And since the fish-packing concerns 
were willing to label their salt-water 
fish “ocean perch,” no dispute re- 
mained. The FTC issued an order va- 
cating and setting aside the order to 
cease and desist and dismissing the 
complaint. 

2. The FTC ruled the firm could not 
advertise its business to be larger than 
its actual size. In addition, it directed 
the company to stop making false 
claims about its wares. In fact, it was 
required to add the information that 
its product would probably rust and 
corrode a car's es system, clog 
radiator passages, and cause other 
damage. 
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‘ ey needed and could be educated 
to want it. With the help of my loyal 
fe I started in a very small way. After 
.ut six months we began to grow. One 
tomer told another, and he in turn 


others. The result was a waiting 
t of customers at the end of a year 
ia half. Then expansion and in six 
hs another waiting list. So it has 
on for the past 23 years, until 


we have some 200 employees and, 
lespite having expanded last year, we 
a waiting list. Why? 
rhe motto of Rotary, “Service above 
watchword of our 
ranization. Most of our employees 
a five-day, 40-hour week with a 
minute rest period in the morning 
nother in the afternoon. They get 
vith pay after one 
and two after five years’ 
e, the pay based on their 
age earnings over the past year. 
a present of $5 in 
ish and a “Merry Christmas” come 
the executive who doesn’t believe 
employees alone make it possible 
him to his executive abilities 
ore than he believes that an invest- 
of $6,000 that is made to make 
job makes him important. Rather, 
believes that there always are three 
ties, who can be likened to the three 
of a triangle, who must be con- 
ed in any decision or change made. 
are the public—our customer or 
ntial the employee and 
family; and the 
ckholders. 
\ service the public wants and can 


was and is the 


veek’s vacation 
weeks 


being 


At Christmas time 


use 


customer; 
and management 


fford must always be made available, 
yut the customer should never be asked 
to pay for the cost of inefficiencies of 

her management or employees. The 


employee is entitled to the best possible 
king conditions and to payment for 
labor comparable to that paid for 

e effort in the community. Manage- 
nent is entitled to wages equal to its 
ibility and the stockholders are entitled 
fair return on their investment. 

Of course we have Alex Wallistons in 

organization, but they don’t usually 
tay long. They just don’t seem to be- 
ng with the larger group who are 
appy in their work that not only earns 
them a livelihood, but also gives them 
in inner feeling of satisfaction in their 
knowledge that they, too, are placing 
above Self” in rendering a 
pleasing service to the public. 

Yes, Mr. Walliston, you may think 
that only one in 10,000 has a chance and 
» rest are down-trodden laborers, but 
come pay us a visit and I’ll show you a 
group who just don’t believe in those 
odds and are finding happiness in their 
work. 


Service 


Fawn Follow-up 

From Sypney C. Mirrcen, Rotarian 

Mining Engineer 

Sydney, Nova Scotia, Canada 

I was interested in the puzzle con- 
tribution of Melba Baehr in Stripped 
Gears of THe Rotarian for July in which 
by changing only one letter at a time 
the word “fawn” grew to “deer” in 
seven progressive stages. 

Below the same effect is accomplished 
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in the way—with only four in 
termediate think that is the 
minimum possible—it’s a fairly quick 
change anyway. 


same 


stages. I 


Miffler has iv ” 


“seen, Seer 


‘More in Life Than Pounds’ 


‘labor of love” as 
tarian 
fornia, 
ROTARIAN for June 


worthy piece of Community Service to 


Convalescent 


FAWN 
1. Separated “a singl 
2. Joined 
3. Observed a 
4. One who foresees 


DEER 


The 


“tour 
ind are 


Eps Nort 


stages” Rotarian 


‘sawn,’ sewn,’ 


Notes IrviInGc SLADEN, Rotarian 
Wholesale Jeweler 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


I have read with great interest of the 
undertaken by Ro 
Victor Virello, of Palo Alto, Cali- 
as described on page 6 of THI 


] 





HIS LABOR of love keeps him busy one Sun 


praise- 
day every month. His name: Victor Virello. 


I think it is an exceptionally 


be able to say that for 21 years, one 
Sunday every month, he has trimmed gratitude he gets in return are not to 
the hair of the youngsters in the local be measured in dollars. I am sure that 


Home and has done it for he will agree there is more in life than 


nothing. Looking at his genial face [see dollars, or, as we would say here, 
cut] I would opine that he gets a great pounds, shillings, and pence 
kick out As a fellow Rotarian “way down un 


of it too, and the smiles and 








MOK- 76 DOUBLE BOWL PIPE 
THAT FILTERS SMOKE THRU TOBACCO 


SMOKING TOBACCO 















GOES IN HERE 
COOLER GROOVE 
TO DISSIPATE FILTER TOBACCO 
HEAT FROM (SAME KIND YoU 
TOP BOWL 


SMOKE) GOES HERE 
SMOKING CONTENTMENT 


~ COMES OUT HERE 
—y 


Weighs Only 1} oz, 2/3 ACTUAL SIZE 


HAS EVERYTHING YOU WANT—NOTHING 
YOU DON'T WANT 


Hand Made. Italian Brier Bowls. Hard Rubber Stem. Natural Finish 
Smoke It. No Paint, Varnish, or Metal—lInside or Out Can't Bite Your 
any Tobacco Nothing Can Reach Your Mouth but Cool, Clean Smoke Flavored With 
Imported Brier and Your Choice Tobacco. Light Each Pipeful Only Once. Sold by Mail 
so They Can Be Smoked If We Sold Them in Stores, It would Take Three Years to 
Fill the Supply Lines. Made Only by the KLEENSMOK PIPE CO., Owned and Operated 
by Bill Setzer. Only the Size and Shape Shown Is Available 











Colors as you 
Tongue With 


$10.00 Postpaid to anywhere in the U. S. and its Possessions; and to 
American Armed Forces at APO and FPO addresses anywhere in the 


world. All overseas shipments are made by air mail 


KLEENSMOK PIPE CO., P.0. Box 597, Johnson City, Tenn. (20) 


Enclosed Is $........ KLEENSMOK PIPES 





Street 






PIPE % ACTUAL SIZE 


tor a Friend 
aela yourse/t 


THE IDEAL GIF 
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ACTUAL SIZE 
4 in. high 
3% in. wide 






Needs only 4 fillings a year! A practical, de- 
pendable lighter of smart, modern design. 
Ideal for your desk or den. Covered in black 
or tan leatherette. Heavily chrome plated. At 
better stores everywhere. 


Engineered with the Fomous Galter 
Precision-Milled Ignition Wheel 







The GIANT 
Lighters make 
an excellent gift 
for your 1947 
goodwill adver- 
tising. These can 
be supplied with individual chromium 
initials or with embossed firm name im- 
printed—or both, if desired. 

WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS 
















By the Makers of Zephyr Windproof Lighters 


«"GALTER PRODUCTS Co. 


7m W. LAKE ST., DEPT. 8, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 















FARM HOME Summer SAUSAGE 


A delicious blend of selected choice meats—taste- 
fully seasoned. leisurely smoked—over smolder 
ing, fragrant, genuine hickory logs. A year ‘round 
country treat, Needs no refrigeration. One large 
sausage to carton $2.00 postpaid in U. S. A. 


FARM HOME FOODS, Dept. R, Watertown, Wis. 


PRINT YOUR OWN 


POST CARDS 
“4 





use the 
“GEM” 
s STENCIL 
e DUPLICATOR 
Ideal for ADVERTISING, AN 
@ NOUNCEMENTS, NOTICES: 
ca LABELS, FORMS, PRICE LISTS 
hundreds of uses for every type of busi 
ness and organization. Easy to use; very 
economical. GEM OUTFIT comes com- 
lete with all supplies, instructions and 
So-page Book of ideas. 
BR FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you buy it. Write Mill 
rs] and a GEM OUTFIT will be sent you, postpaid. After zB 

























10 days send —- $7.80 or return the GEM, no ques- 
tions asked. The GEM must eell itself; you be ihe judge. A 


@ BOND EQUIPMENT CO. - Dept. 108 a 
513 Olive 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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= JF YOU'VE read this issue of The Rotarian 


der,” I wish to pay him a very sincere 
compliment and would say, “Carry on, 
Vic, with your very fine Rotary service.” 


‘I'm a “Kiver-to-Kiver’ Guy’ 

Says Morris A. Sxop, Rotarian 

Clergyman 

Orlando, Florida 

Is it bragging to say that I am a 
“Kiver-to-Kiver” Rotarian? I even read 
parts of some issues of THE ROTARIAN to 
my youngsters ... and, judging by the 
enclosed photo [see cut] taken by a G. I. 
friend who just happened to pop in with 
his camera one night during the war 
years, you can see how the youngsters 
like to hear about the children of other 
lands. .. 

The “Kiver-to-Kiver” boys read not 
only the main articles, but they must 
include the small items such as in 
Scratchpaddings and, in the earnest at- 
tempt to pick up some Spanish and 
Portuguese, really give a night a month 
to the enjoyable task. You must find 
the soft chair near the brightest lamp 
in the quiet living room. The wife must 
be out visiting or picking up the stray 
news of events in the community. The 
radio can be on, but you must make 
sure that only soft, classical music is 
being played (not crooned). The kids 
must be over the “raising the devil” 
hour just after the shower baths. You 
must have had a satisfying supper and 
be in the mood to read what the kiddies 
find most interesting—usually the pic- 
ture articles and a few of the under- 
standable jokes. Then as the patter of 
little feet gets quieter, there comes the 
“Kiver-to-Kiver” Hour so dear to the 
interested Rotarian. He is then ready 
to take a quiet, albeit irritating (if you 
disagree), trip with some of the finest 
writers and thinkers in Rotaryland. ... 
But among all the fascinating issues 


from cover to cover, you should be 

able to “krack” at least eight of the 
= following ten questions. Then compare 
: your answers with those on page 55. 
: Consider yourself a “Kiver-to-Kiver Klub- 
= ber" if you “krack” eight or better. 


1. How many former “fruit birds" are 
now attending Bernardino Ginés'’ school 


in Lima,. Peru? 
13. 30. 47. 400. 


UVTOENNUNSOOULLU1 


2. This time the debate-of-the-month 
concerns: 
Teachers’ pay. 
World shipping. 
Control! of the atom bomb. 


3. Hilton Ira Jones tells of a new way 
to kill mice. Which is it? 

Drench them with DDT. 

Electrocute them. 

Feed them pheny/ mercuric acetate. 


URINATE APN 


4. Busy Hands Aren't Delinquent con- 
cerns a Rotary project in: 
Webster, New York. 
Perry, Oklahoma. 
Elmira, New York. 
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A KIVER-to-kiver reader shares his cha 


I found the July, 1947, RoTaRIAN my 
vorite. Smiling at me from the fri 
cover was our own Orlando Rotari 
(Jacksonville gets second place) K« 
Guernsey, Rotary’s international Pri 
dent and grand and good friend to : 
and thousands who love and adm 
him. I enjoyed his simply splendid m«¢ 
sage of typical Ken Rotary plannins 
idealistic yet right practical with 
spirit of “Action Now” as the keynot 
Then came beloved Marcus C. Fagg 
fine tribute and factual close-up of Ke: 
and his “Southern cracker” background 
which led right to the top in interna 
tional leadership. 

Well, it is midnight and I have just 
finished the August issue. I liked 
Chesley R. Perry’s fine article, Rotarians 
Are Educators ; tried to memorize a few 
of the Portuguese sentences in case 
miracle happens and I can get to m 
second international Convention in Bra 
zil in 1948 (I have not forgotten the first 
in Cleveland in 1939). And I read the 
thought-provoking Last Page Comment 
with its pertinent remark that “Rotar) 

. has sought unity in diversity. And 
that it has continued to stress the do 
trine of individual responsibility.” 

I try to glean from each of the 27 
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The Kiver-to-Kiver Klub 


5. President Guernsey mentions what 

economic law in his article? = 
Law of supply and demand. 
Law of diminishing returns. 
Gresham's law of money values. 

6. One of these titles is that of a book 
which is discussed by Reviewer John T. 
Frederick: 

What Is Farming? 
Lemonade—Its History. 
The Permanent Ade. 

7. How long, according to Walter 
Lippmann, has there been an “iron cur- 
tain''? 

1,000 years. 100 years. 10 years. 

8. Who is William ("Hoosier") Hoft- 

man? 
An Indiana Senator. 
A St. Louis policeman. 
Indiana's favorite son. 

9. The airplane is how much noisier 
than the average automobile? 

29 times. 54 times. 
71 times. 87 times. 

10. This month The Hobbyhorse Groom 
tells about: 

Cane collectors. 
Cane raisers. 


Cake makers. 


Coffee cups. 
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rines that this Rotarian receives 
fortnight, but I must confess that 
it comes to THE RoTariAN, I’m a 


er-to-Kiver” guy 


et Us Start to Act’ 
ges LESLIE LAWRENCE, Rotarian 
neral Mgr., Burlington Mills 
Vest Maitland. {ustralia 
read with great interest S. Ken- 
Guernsey’s message to Rotarians, 
Unde rstanding iction!, in THE 
\RIAN for July 
m young in Rotary and am proud 
associated with the other 300,000 
throughout the world who, of their 
free will, associate themselves to 
»oply the Rotary ideal in relations with 
citizen in their crafts and profes- 
I think that, after understanding, 
n is the object more than ever. 
iendship is required not only in 
Club, in our community, but with 
people the world over. It is to 
nind the greatest force that will 
ng everlasting peace, for it levels 


i 


links souls with souls, and pos- 
es the power to bridge gulfs, how- 
wide they may be. The great bind- 
cement of friendship annihilates 
idices and achieves wonders, as you 
not hate somebody you know and 
vhom you are friendly. 

So Rotarians, old and new, let us take 
e of Ken’s message and tighten up 
screws of the wheel so as to make 
tronger and more powerful than 

Let us start to act and, as Long- 
w wrote, “Let us act that each 
orrow finds us further than today.” 


Editorial Adapted 


By I wig IELD spy = Rotarian 
Colonel M. . S. Army 


Junction C “4 ‘ee 


Your editorial comment in THE Ro- 
IAN for August, 1947, seemed worth 
iting to my command, and it oc- 
red to me that you might be inter- 
ted in this editorial effort which 
zed your paragraphs as basic mate- 


» who work in hospitals know the thrill 
serving mankind in an unhampered effort 
iid all who are suffering impartially. 
rds and scientists are alike in one respect. 
hey don’t respect national boundary lines 
l, for the most part, act as though “one 
rid” were a fact accomplished. While 
World War II was at its height, the presi- 
‘nt of the Rockefeller Foundation in his 
1941 Report called attention to this, say- 
I “An American soldier wounded on a 
ttlefield in the Far East owes his life to 
he Japanese scientist Kitasato, who isolated 
he bacillus of tetanus. A Russian soldier 
ho is saved by a blood transfusion is in- 
»ted to Landsteiner, an Austrian. A Ger- 
n is shielded from typhoid fever with the 
elp of a Russian, Metchnikoff. A Dutch 
irine in the East Indies is protected from 
laria because of the experiments of an 
ilian, Grassi; while a British aviator in 
rth Africa escapes death from surgical 
fection because a Frenchman, Pasteur, 
ia Ge rman, Koch, elaborated a new tech- 
que, . 
We may well be proud of the achieve- 
nents of medical science. not only in dis- 
nt laboratories, but in everyday nursing 
ire with which most of us are in some way 
oncerned. Compare, for example, the hap- 
piness of the mothers and their babes in 
this hospital with well-known facts of ear- 
ler years. Our patients uniformly enjoy a 
degree of safetv and comfort that even roy- 
ilty could not hope for in the past. A writer 
ells us that until modern times more chil- 
iren died in infancy than grew up, that 
Queen Anne had 19 children. none b whom 
: oy ed. Yes—we are proud to serve man- 
Line 
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SWEEPING 






Reduce Germ 
Laden Dust 













Eliminate 
Sweeping Compound 


Dustless brushes used with Arbitrin sweep- 
ing fluid eliminate up to 97% of germ laden 
dust and reduce sweeping costs 20%. Arbitrin 
fluid, poured into a metal reservoir in the brush back, 
filters through the tufts and keeps dust down as you 
sweep. Dustless brushes are used in thousands of schools, 
factories, offices, stores, and institutions. There is a Dust- 
less brush to fit your needs. Write for sizes, styles and 
prices today. 
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stless Brush Co. : 1 
Capa ro Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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UNDERWEAR 







INDOORS 
Lightweight Top 
avowws 
‘OVERHEATING =| 





SA. 

* OUTDOORS 

Extra Weight 

Bottom AVOIDS 
CHILLING 





j 
Ne 
Chilling often means 
colds. Worse, it makes 
your heart work over- 
time as a “heating 
plant’. JONES Quality Health Under- 
wear is TWO kinds of underwear in 
ONE piece; nothing else like it! First, 
there’s the lightweight top you usually 
wear. Second, it's the only underwear 
made that can boast extra weight from 
waist to ankles, where loose trouser cov- 
erings endanger your health in wintry 
weather; where you need extra warmth. 
Its long wearing quality, rib-knit com 
fort have made it the favorite of count- 
less men everywhere. See it at your fa- 
vorite store—most good stores carry it! 
FREE BOOKLET . . learn how to keep 


healthy and comfortable this winter! Write 
for the Jones Health Booklet. 


AUGUSTA KNITTING CORP., Dept. G, Utica 2, WY. 
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@ For real sitting com- 
t, plus postural aid 
to physical fitness. . try 
the new Do/More pos- 
ture chair forexecutives. 
Send for name of deal- 
er, and FREE booklet, 
"Physical Fitness.” 
DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY .! YC. 
DEPT. 1026, ELKHART, INDIANA 


DO/MORE \ . 
P a ~ Preferred by 
: goo EXECUTIVES 


















LEADS asa ioe 


Saver in a ing Department,” 
say users 0} arsh Stencil Ma- 
chines, Brushes, Inks! Three 
sizes to meet Gov't Spec., 1", 
3/4", 1/2". For sample stencil, 
shippers’ handbook and prices, 
pin this to business letterhead, 
with your name. 
MARSH 
STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
69 Marsh Building 
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Prescription for Leadership 
HAROLD C. KeEssIncer, Rotarian 
Educator 
Ridgewood, New Jersey 

The ideal leader has vision without 
being a visionary. 

He can listen reflectively. 

He can think creatively. 

He can talk inspiringly. 

He can work cooperatively. 

He is courteous without being vacil- 
lating. 

He is courageous without being domi- 
nating. 

He knows how to delegate duties 
without avoiding his own. 

He always shares recognition and re- 
wards with others. 

He has enthusiastic co-workers rather 
than sheeplike followers. 

He knows the shortest path, but will 
take the longer way if he can attain the 
same objective with less friction. 

He knows how to compromise in non- 
essentials without sacrificing fundamen- 
tals. 

No one man can achieve all these de- 
sirable qualities, but these ideals are a 
daily challenge to every leader of men 
who hopes to leave the world better 
than he found it. 


Invocation 
A Rotarian 

The following invocation was given at 
the luncheon of the Rotary Club of New 
York, New York. It might well be em- 
braced as the Fifth Object of Rotary. 
It should be a reminder to us all. Here 
it is: 

Three years ago today we prayed for the 
safety of our loved ones overseas, for vic- 
tory over the forces of evil. Lord, help us 
to be ever mindful of our debt of eternal 
gratitude that our prayers were granted 
and direct us in our constant efforts to 


promote greater world understanding and 
permanent peace. Amen. 


Changed Personality 
WILLIAM N. RocGers, Former Rotarian 
Personnel Officer, TVA 
Elizabethton, Tennessee 
I have seen a few times and you have 
seen many times how Rotary has ac- 
tually developed the personality of an 
individual, resulting in a better busi- 
nessman, a community leader, and a 





Pithy Bits Gleaned 
from Talks, Letters, and 
Rotary Publications 


real Rotarian. How many times 
you noticed a new member mak 
first talk in your meeting—if he 
unaccustomed to public speaking 
was probably half scared to deat} 
knees knocking and his heart poundi 
But you were tolerant, you gave 
encouragement, and after a few mo 
or a year he had no trouble in spea) 
before the group. That is the phy 
side of developing the individual's | 
sonality, but there appears to be a 
more important way that you have 
veloped his personality and that i: 
imbuing into his very life the value 
brotherhood. When a person obt: 
this trait, his whole personality may 
changed and always for the bette: 
From a Rotary Club address. 


The Few and the Many 

Jutius E. Boun, Rotarian 

School Superintendent 

Elyria, Ohio 

A challenge to our Rotary philoso} 
is the trend toward racial equality. 1 
exploitation of less fortunate mass 
and groups of individuals is at an e! 
There isn’t anything in my Christ 
philosophy, or religion, which will 
low me to discriminate against mass‘ 
or groups. There is nothing in scien 
which will allow me to discriminat: 
against masses or groups. The gr: 
imperial empires are crumbling becaus« 
people everywhere have learned that 
few have what the many ought to hav: 
Perhaps the greatest salesmen of w! 
the United States has were the G. | 
who represented us in every corner 0! 
the world and who were the object o! 
wonder and reverence because of what 
they represented.—From a Rotary Club 
address. 


‘Good Mixed with Evil’ 

Sri RAJAGOPALACHARI 

Minister of Education 

Interim Government of India 

The Gita represents what has been 
believed by people for a long time be- 
fore and has passed from generation to 
generation. They wrote it down. Thi 
is what they wrote: “All things in th 
world, however good they are, are mixed 
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up with evil.” The only way in which 
ork can be done in a noble manner is 
doing it in a selfless spirit. Nothing 
this world is free from evil! In those 
lays also where there was fire there 
was smoke. Where there was light, 
there was smoke. But nowadays you 
have got electric light. But even then 
you get a shock when you handle it 
badly. Every good thing in this world 
is mixed with evil. If you want to give 
to some people, you have to starve cer- 
tain people. If you want to give away 
your substance to the poor, you have to 
tarve your children. If you want to 
distribute meat to some people, you 
have to kill hundreds of animals for the 
purpose. ... This is not a dogma, but 
an experience. Nothing in this world 
is free from evil. When there is the 
south, there must be the north, and 
when there is the east, there must be 
the west. You cannot have the one 
vithout the other. This is an interpre- 
tation of reality.—From an address to 
he Rotary Club of Jamshedpur, India, 
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World Principle 

N. R. McCreery, Rotarian 

Sugar Manufacturer 

Denver, Colorado 

The word “Rotary” in itself really 

eans little as an indication of the sig- 

nificance of the objectives of Rotary In- 
ternational. The definition of rotary is, 
“turning round, as a wheel on an axis; 
having parts that turn around.” But 
vecause of those principles which have 
evolved out of Rotary International, fos- 
tered by wise leaders through the years, 
the word “Rotary” has become a sym- 
bol of much more than good fellowship, 
rich as that field is. We find today these 
large groups throughout the world with 
a new vision of the possibility of world- 
wide fellowship in its effect upon the 
relationships of nations, and the proph- 
ecy of peace on earth to men of goodwill 
is taking on a new and more significant 
meaning all because these groups are 
seeing this as a practical view for the 
lives of all men and are trying to pro- 
mote fellowship as a principle to be 
practiced throughout the world.—From 
an address to the Rotary Club of Gree- 
ley, Colorado. 


‘That Strange Alchemy of Rotary’ 

Stuart Cou.ter, Rotarian 

Tangerine Grower 

Covina, California 

Aside from a few customs, Rotary is 
the same grand ideal being practically 
pursued by a representative group of 
men. Fellowship in the Island Empire 
[Britain] is wonderful and the visitor to 
their Clubs and on their shores is made 





Answers to Klub Quiz, Page 52 


1. 30 [page 16). 2. World-wide ship- 
ping (page 22). 3. Electrocute them 
(page 34). 4. Elmira, New York (page 
32). 5. Law of diminishing returns 
(page 8). 6. The Permanent Ade (page 
36). 7. 1,000 years (page 10). 8. A 
St. Louis policeman (page 20). 9. 87 
times (page 30). 10. Collecting canes 
(page 60). 
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“lve just made 
a young man 


very happy” 


“Wy this idea didn’t dawn on me sooner, I'll never know. 
The Regular Army is the career for my nephew, Jack — 
but it took me three months to think of suggesting it! 

“Here he’s been casting about since graduation, dis- 
liking jobs he’s looked over, dissatisfied with the one he’s 
had until now. Just couldn't settle his mind. Seemed to 
want to move around more, trying his hand at several 
types of work. You know how far that gets you. 


“And Jack has promise! He's smart. He’s built like 
an athlete. He has the makings of a good family man. 
I felt sure he’d make the grade for enlistment. And he has! 


“Well, he’s a changed man already — so far as outlook 
goes. The Army Recruiting Officer outlined the types of 
work Jack could take training and schooling for. He 
showed him pictures of the clubs, sports fields and rest 
hotels they’ve opened in Japan. He showed how the 
layout of the new Infantry division almost doubles the 
number of corporals and sergeants. The Army’s a good 
set-up for a fellow like Jack — and he knows it! 

“Talk it over with the young men you know. And 
don’t forget — your nearest Army Recruiting Officer can 
be a big help.” 


When you find a prospect who has what it takes, 
direct him to the nearest Army Recruiting Station 


U. S. ARMY AND AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 


* 
Your Army and Air Force Serve the Nation and Mankind in War and Peace 


















































AGED WISCONSIN CHEESE 





This box containa 5 liberal portior of W 
consin'’s finest cheese, ‘“‘Alpine 5 


pine’’ Cheddar, ‘‘Alpine”’ uda, ‘‘Alpine’’ 
" - Not 





Dessert, and ‘‘Alpine”’ 1 Che 

weight approx. 4 Ibs. 

i, cc ceenkwmmiae she « $3.95 
Pack No. 

2 Heart of Swiss, 5 Ibs. : $4.90" 

4 Alpine Cured Brick, 5 Ibs. $3.80" 

5 Old Fashioned “Beer” 

Cheese, 4'/. Ibs. $4.15* 


6 Aged Cheddar, 5 lbs.......... $4.25* 
* Add 25ce cer shipment west of Rockics. 
Packed and shipped postpaid anywhere in the 
U. S. Enclose check or money order. Guaran- 
teed safe delivery. Send for complete price list. 
Discounts allowed on quantity orders Unless 
shipping date specified, all orders shipped on 

receipt. 


The SWISS CHEESE SHOP 


Box 3353, Monroe, Wis. 
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Before you buy any | | 


@ DIAMONDS | 


you might save yourself money or dis- 
appointment by reading Warren 
Piper's authoritative booklet entitled 
"How to Judge Diamonds.” 
Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 
WARREN PIPER & COMPANY 


Diamond Merchants & Jewelers 
31 N. State St. Chicago 2, Ill. 














to feel genuinely welcome. I referred 
to customs, one of which—our Club sing- 
ing—is strangely absent. It is surpris- 
ing how much you can miss a vocal at- 
tempt which is so much a part of our 
own local Clubs. I believe they would 
add quite a bit to their meeting if they 
would let forth with lusty tries. I am 
not so sure ours is always singing in its 
highest form. Then too that Empire 
custom, “I give you the loyal toast, the 
King!”’ Volumes could be written around 
that particular ideal. No matter what 
the occasion His Majesty is not neg- 
lected. ... 
a toast to “America, our country.” 

However, it is a wonderful feeling to 
step into a group of utter strangers and 
by that strange alchemy of Rotary see 
that group dissolve into a circle of in- 
terested, companionable fellows. Again 
I repeat, fellowship is very pronounced 
in England and the visitor from foreign 
lands is always accorded a warm wel- 
come, 


I sometimes mentally raise 


On Taking a Self-Inventory 
FRANK A. Bev, Rotarian 
College President 
Macomb, IJllinois 
It seems to me that many Rotary 
Clubs I visit as a speaker or guest in 
different cities in Illinois and other 
States could benefit by an inventory of 
the way they function in respect to 
ideals, aims, objectives, etc., of Rotary. 
Recently I attended the District meet- 


| ing or Conference in our section. The 


conduct of the meeting, arrangements, 
golf matches, etc., were something to 
dispatch as quickly as possible with as 
little effort as possible. The big thing 
seemed to have been the election of a 
District Governor. Is that the purpose 
of the annual meeting? If so, let’s send 
delegates to elect a District Governor 


|} and not make a farce of the other ac- 









Axrt Corners oo" 


Mount photos, stamps, covers, etc. 
with complete visibility - removable 
atwill. Order of your dealer - or 


write Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 79-X 4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 1Sc A BOXETTE 


_— 








Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 


A-1 COMPOSITION CoO. 
155 E. OHIO ST, CHICAGO 11 
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tivities. 

Rotary Clubs should set up a definite 
Guest Committee to make visitors feel 
at home. Local members should remain 
to listen to invited speakers instead of 
hurrying through their luncheon and 
leaving. Clubs should have several def- 


| inite projects to carry out during the 





year for public service, such as assist 
veterans, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, pu 
playgrounds, public parks, library fa 
ties, etc. Too many Clubs forget 
one of their purposes is service. 


The Answer to Strife 
CHARLES A. WILLIAMS, JR., Rot< 
Drygoods Distributor 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

When we meet, we as individuals « 
and discuss the unions, blind to the 
vious fact that they have a definite 
to their position. We too often appro: 
the solution with a closed mind. 
we have only to glance at last ye: 
financial sheets of the great majority 
industries to see that labor has a ca 

We will not even listen to speak: 
espousing their cause. We prefer 
hear only those orators who tell us w} 
we want to hear. 

To continue mt to use the bra 
power of our Clubs in the study of ths 
problems is to continue to commit t! 
grave sin of omission. 

The answer to strife in industry is 
be found in profit-sharing plans eith« 
in bonuses or in retirement plans, 
both, plus some form of representati: 
of labor in management. 

Rotary, with its leaders, men of dif 
ferent beliefs, is indeed in a most ad 
vantageous position to assume the lead 
to study the problem, to present a co! 
crete plan, and to back up its judgment 
with action to put it into effect.—f'ro 
a Rotary Club address. 


‘No Failure Except Within’ 

JAMES JVAN CLENDENIN, Rotarian 

Realtor 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

Selling is only the power of making 
continuous efforts. The line between 
failure and success is so fine that we 
hardly know when we pass it—so fine 
that we are often on the line and do not 
know it. How many salesmen have 
thrown up their hands at a time when 
a little more effort, a little more pa- 
tience, would have achieved success. As 
the tide goes out, so it comes in. 

In the real-estate business or any 
business dealing with the public, some- 





The $430,000 mark was reached late 
in August as the contributions of 41 
more Rotary Clubs were added to the 
Paul Harris Memorial Fund of the 
Rotary Foundation. So far 366 Ro- 
tary Clubs have made returns on a 
basis of $10 or more per member. 
Here are the latest Clubs on the list 
(numbers in parentheses indicate 
membership): 


CUBA 
Florida (25). 


UNITED STATES 
Lewisburg, Tenn. (47); Logan, 
Utah (80); La Jolla, Calif. (20); Nee- 
nah, Wis. (50); Shelbyville, Ill. (44); 
Morris, Til. (43); Tuskegee, Ala. (32); 
Clearwater, Fla. (74); Southbridge, 
Mass. (40); Valley City, No. Dak. 





Paul Harris Fund Reaches $430,000 


(38); Jamestown, No. Dak. (43); Ips- 
wich, Mass. (44); Gainesville, Fila. 
(101); Pocomoke City, Md. (39); Mc- 
Nary, Ariz. (21); Altoona, Pa. (116); 
Salamanca, N. Y. (37). 


Old Mission (San Diego), Calif. 
(18); Troup, Tex. (32); Madera, Calif. 
(60); Madison, N. J. (50); Washing- 
ton, Pa. (89); Anaconda, Mont. (38); 
Roanoke, Va. (167); Clinton, Okla. 
(71); Monterey Park, Calif. (28); La 
Grange, Ga. (69); Springdale, Ark. 
(56); Boonton, N. J. (44); Palmer, 
Mass, (63); Ogalalla, Nebr. (53); El 
Reno, Okla, (26); Lexington, Nebr. 
(53); North Platte, Nebr. (70); Cor- 
coran, Calif. (42); Mansfield, Ohio 
(86); Burley, Idaho (55); Waukesha, 
Wis. (90); Richmond, Ind. (112); 
Walla Walla, Wash. (124). 
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es prospects may seem darkest when 
llv they are about to turn. A little 
effort, a little more work and per- 
tence, and what seemed a total failure 
turn to success. There is no failure 
ept within; there is no defeat except 
» longer trying. We should not let 
weakness of purpose keep us from 
the very best we can, and when 
iecision is obtained, whether it be 

or “No,” we know full well that 
ave done our best.—F rom The Tar- 


Realto1 


‘Peace .. . a Change of Heart’ 
Gorpon HisLop, Physician 
Governor, Rotary District 64 
erth, Austral 
tary can, if my understanding of 
harter be correct, assist in the 
for the new order by analyzing 
how much truth there is in the as- 
yn that the individual holds today 
freedoms that should be trans- 
ed to the State. That there are some 
ts of the modern social structure 
h should be communally owned and 
ynally controlled, all will admit, but 
is a power-seeking element in the 
ld today which is using the doubts 
essed as to what these parts are to 
rive man of his liberties under the 
mised false premises that a benefi- 
State will carefully nourish and 
ite the freedoms it has taken from 
ymmon man If Rotary is to con- 


to grow as a world force, it must 
the stand of stating frankly to the 
1 the fundamental and inalienable 


ts and freedoms of the individual. 
totary can help to save the world, not 
llowing the tentacles of disrupting 


es to strangle slowly personal liber- 
through the means of specious prop- 
nda, but by insisting that peace can 

only through a change of heart in 


peoples of the world and by a seek- 
for peace through international 
erstanding and goodwill between all 
so eliminating fear and distrust 
ng nations.—F rom a Rotary District 


ference address 


Rotary’s Gift: A Meeting Place 
R. H. Wuitney, Hon. Rotarian 
Building-Material Supplier 
Worcester, Massachusetts 

The birth of Rotary presented to the 

rid a forum, or, better still, an inner 

umber, wherein could be discussed 
heories and desires born in the minds 

men, but carried hidden for 2,000 
ears and more 

To this inner chamber there are ad- 
mitted only those who are willing to 
pass through the many antechambers 
and leave therein the trappings of hy- 
pocrisy, servility, and self-seeking. 

Rotary gives to mankind a meeting 
place where international boundaries 
ire swept away and the type or form of 
1 man’s religion is of consequence only 
as long as it expresses the belief in 
man’s responsibility to and for his 
neighbor. 

For the first time in the history of this 
troubled world man has a neutral zone 
where matters above national politics 
and greed can be discussed openly by 
nationals of warring and jealous em- 
pires.—From a Rotary Club address. 
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SELF- 
LEVELING 





Grud dating 


FROM EVERY ANGLE 


Here’s a new aluminum “business” chair that strikes a note 
of beauty wherever used. Its simple design and modern lines 
are further enhanced by shaped seat and back and posture- 
correct proportions. It is amazingly comfortable. 

You will like the lustrous, silvery Alumilite finish because 

it can’t chip, crack, peel or show finger marks. You will like 
the strong construction—heat, cold, dryness or dampness do 
not affect it. And, it levels itself on uneven floors. The 
upholstery is a tough, washable fabric and comes in these 
rich colors, to harmonize in any surroundings: Red, Green, 
Blue, Ivory, Dark Green and Dark Brown. 


Mail the coupon for literature. 


WEAR-EVERy 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 





| 

\ed : 

S He 4210 Wear-Ever Building, New Kensington, Pa. ' 

UY Send literature on the new Wear-Ever Aluminum Chair for use ! 
in Also name of nearest supplier. 
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An effective 
cleanser— 





safe and 
pleasant. 
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Ready packed prize assortment Dar- 

wins, Breeder, Triumph, Cottage 

Tultps wtllburst your flower garden 

aflame with a riot of dbrilitant color! 

ality at Remarkable Low Price! 
ow. Pay Later. 

Each individual bulb that does 
not bloom to your satisfaction 
first planting and ? pears there- 
after, replaced free! These are all 
quality bulbs. sturdy, healthy. 
needing minimum attention. Rec- 
ommended for beginners and Cs 12 DUTCH IRis 

rts alike. SED N ONEY 

Yrder a ae $2.98 plus C.O.D. BULBS GIVEN 
tage on val in time for easy fall planting. Satisfac- 
jon or money back. We pay postage on cash orders. In- 
cluded in kage will be 12 young first year DUTCH 
IRIS BULBS on this amazing offer! Send now to: 
MICHIGAN BULB CO., Dept. MD-2209 Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
HOW WELL 


50 vou HEAR? 


At those Rotary meetings are 
you “getting” all? Don’t miss the 
point of the jokes. Try — 
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| [Continued from page 43] 


and realized about $1,200 for the trip. 
Other Clubs in the District sent checks 
to help the cause along. Several of the 
70 singers in this 22-year-old musical or- 
ganization are members of the EUGENE 
Rotary Club, as are its director and its 
president emeritus 


To the list of Rotary 
Clubs which have 
found the staging of 
horse shows a pleasant and profitable 
project, add the name of the GEORGE- 
TOWN, Ky., Club. An estimated 4,000 
persons attended its first show, held re- 
cently. Winning entries in the 12 classes 
were from three States — Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois. Another 
effort of the Club has been the furnish- 
ing of a room at a local hospital. Pa- 
tients know it as “The Rotary Room.” 


4,000 See 
Horse Show 


The Rotary Club of 
REVELSTOKE, B. C., 
CANADA, has come up 
with an idea for stimulating intercity 
friendship. It has set up an Inter-Club 
Fellowship Committee. Composed of 
members who travel widely in the cause 
of business, the Committee will serve as 
an ambassador to other Clubs. It will 
also dispense hospitality among the 


Going to 
Revelstoke? 


| many Rotarians who visit the REVELSTOKE 


area as tourists. The fact is, Club officers 





Who Said ‘1 Can‘t’? 
it Wasn't Ronnie 


IKE EVERY Boy Scout, Ronnie 
Sanders hoped to be an “Eagle” 
someday. He set his eyes on that 
goal the day he joined Troop 48 in 
his home town of Culver City, Cal- 
ifornia, four years ago. But—what 
irony!—those eyes of his were fail- 
ing. Ronnie was going blind. 

By the end of his first year in 
Scouting, Ronnie had won a First 
Class rating—and he had lost his 
sight. Would he ever make Eagle 
Scout? The lad, now 17, got his 
answer some months ago when the 
ribboned eagle of Scouting’s highest 
rank was pinned on his tunic at a 
big Scout Court of Honor. Ronnie 
was hailed as the only blind Eagle 
Scout in America. 

“Don’t get the idea that Ronnie’s 
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tests were made any easier because 
of his handicap,” says Scoutmaster 
R. C. Cochrane, who is a member of 
the Culver City Rotary Club. “He 
had to do all the things every aspir- 
ing Eagle Scout must do, and the 
truth is in many cases he did them 
even better.” 

Among the skills which he had to 














DADDY - Is IT 
TRUE YOURE 
GOING TO 
SPEAK AT 
THE ROTARY 











THIS drawing appeared on the front page 
of a Beverly Hills, Calif., paper recently 
as promotion for the Rotary Club appearance 
of the cartoonist George McManus (see item 


hope all such Rotarian visitors will co. 


tact the new Committee’s Chairman, Bi 
Johnson. 


Guest speaker at 

recent meeting of 
the Rotary Club of 
BEVERLY HILLs, CALIF., was a prominent 
local resident, George McManus, creato 
of the famous comic strip Bringin 
Up Father. Sons and daughters of Ro 


‘Jiggs’ Goes 
to Rotary 
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RONNIE SANDERS gets the Eagle 
award—from his mother’s hands. 








demonstrate were lifesaving, cook- 
ing, pathfinding, basketry, and bird 
study. The last test was a tough 
one, for it meant long hours of 
study from notes transcribed in 
Braille, listening to recorded bird 
calls, and handling stuffed speci- 
mens. He identified 80 birds from 
memory—getting some of them be 
fore the examiner could check the 
tags. Ronnie is an expert woods- 
man, too! He won third in a wood- 
cutting contest with 799 other 
Scouts. 

Marsh Wilson, another Culver 
City Rotarian, presided at the Court 
of Honor, as advancement chairman 
of the local Scout Council. 
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NOTHING nautical in Oklahoma? Dan M. 
Welch (standing), 1946-47 President of the 
Rotary Club of Madill, Okla., and his suc- 
essor, James Ewing, will tell you differ- 
ently. So will this picture, taken during 
the Club’s recent installation of officers, 
held aboard a yacht which was once the 
roperty of the publisher William Randolph 
learst. They were sailing on Lake Texoma, 

ear-by 140-square-mile man-made “pond.” 


ins were special guests, and after 
neeting each received an original 
ving by the cartoonist (see cut on 
58) : 


$1,000 Works for When the books were 


Memphis Hospital balanced after the 

recent Conference of 

tary’s District 140, $1,000 was found 

e on hand. The money was soon put 

vork for a good Rotary cause, for it 

turned over to the Hospital for Crip- 
Adults in MEMPHIs, TENN. 


Another Dozen Quarter-century cele- 
Clubs Celebrate brations will be held 
by 12 more Rotary 
is during October. Congratulations 
em! They are Logan, W. Va.; On- 
Calif.; Renfrew, Ont., Canada; 
‘efield, Mass.; Whittier, Calif.; Lew- 
Idaho; Monrovia, Calif.; Winter- 
Iowa; Summit, N. J.; Fullerton, 
Paris, Ill.; and Glenwood, Iowa. 
appreciation of the Community 
vice rendered by the Rotary Club of 
Veta, CoLo., the local Chamber of 
nmerce presented the Club with a 
ner gong when it observed its recent 

th anniversary 





YEARS FROM now members of the Rotary 
Club of Boyne City, Mich., will remember 
their friends in East Jordan, Mich., for when 
Boyne City observed its recent silver an- 
niversary, the East Jordan Club presented 
it with this unique cast Rotary wheel with 
the silver-dollar “trimming” for each year. 
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WATERPROOF WAX 


A Really Water Proof WAX which 
Saves 2 to 4 Waxings a Year 


It’s not the wax you use...it’s the labor 
that costs. Holcomb’s Water-Proof Liquid 
Wax reduces the number of waxings per 
year, spreads on easily, evenly. Needs no 
polishing. PATCHES perfectly in traffic lanes. 
The ideal labor saver for all type floors... 


Each time you wax because it’s TRULY waterproof. 


WRITE US for J. 1. Holcomb Research Laboratory Bul- 


letins on floor maintenance. State type of floor you have 


your floor the prep- 
aration and applice- 


tion costs approxi- 
mately 3 TIMES the These bulletins will save you time, money and lengthen 


cost of the wax. Re- the life of your floors. They are yours for the asking 


duce your waxings NOUSTRIAL 


eS ee wovsunonac CLEANING SPECIALISTS 
Proof wax. 1896....1947 


OLCcCOMB MFG. C€ 





| GltT IDEAS ly Vhirblts Chan vs 


These are the gifts that add to gracious living . . . outstanding 
foods mellowed to peak flavor in choice brandies . . . 
appreciated by business associates, employees, and personal 
friends. Each delicacy is made from the Charlotte Charles 
family recipe . . . famous for hundreds of years and 
accepted by discriminating people everywhere for over a 
decade. Attractively packaged, yet with the emphasis on quality, 
flavor and goodness. There are several assortments to 
choose from as well as individually packed larger 
sizes of Brandied Fruit Cakes and English Plum Puddings. 


Available at leading Food and Department Stores, 
Send for illustrated folder, 


: CHARLOTTE CHARLES = 





cosas 2910 CENTRAL STREET © EVANSTON, ILLINOIS , = 
= any ‘ Makers of America’s Finest ‘ a 
- Brandied Fruit Cakes and Plum Puddings “= —— 


~~ eens Napoleon Rum Cakes @ French Sherry 
_ See Pralines © Ice Cream Sauces and = 
eee. other unusual delicacies 
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Office VALET Wardrobe Racks and 
Costumers end ‘‘wraps’’ problems, 
keep clothing ‘‘in press,’’ aired on 
spaced hangers; provide ventilated 
spaces for hats, overshoes, and 
umbrellas Save floos space, ac 
commodate three persons per 
aquare foot Fits in anywhere 
Lifetime welded construction. Mod 
ern lines and 6-place non 
tipping costumers—12 and 24-place 
~—4-foot racks. Endorsed by top of 
fice planners—in industry—institu 
tions—municipal buildings—schoo 
—professional use 

Write for Butletin H-411 
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VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 

| "The Checkroom People"’ 

} 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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HOORAY! 


You don’t have to be a Rotarian 
to subscribe to THE ROTARIAN! 








Just send your name and address—and $1.50 
to the address below and you will be a 
subscriber for one year. 


(Of course, if you live outside of the U.S, 
Canada or the Pan-American Postal Union, it 
costs $2.00 a year.) 


If you want the reading-pleasure of THE 
ROTARIAN, subscribe now and get twelve 
issues of information, debate, thought and 
enjoyment. Send your subscription to 








Circulation Department 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


P.S.—tf yeu are a Rotarian, you can subscribe 
fer a relative, a friend, a school. a library or a 
hespitar. Or even if you're not! 


















Why pay fancy prices 
for saddlery? Write for 
FREE Catalog that has 


3 saved real money for 


FR 
TN CAND thousands of horsemen. 
: Descri 


0 SADDLE sods of hrersomnen. 
H () R S : popular items < f English 
OWNER 













and American “tack.” 
I ship saddiery on ap- 
proval. Write today. 
“little joe” WIESENFELD 
Dept. 44-) Baltimore 1, Md. 








END ALL WRAPS PROBLEMS 
























































“HAND me down my walking cane” is 


a line from a song that ought to get re- 
sults in the Ralls, Texas, home of Ro- 
TARIAN Percy B. RALts, for he has 93 of 


them. To some of us a cane is some- 
thing to be carried—or is it worn?— 
but to a collector ... well, here’s the 


story. 


Rorarian RALLS says he first be- 
came interested in canes when he was 
a boy, which is not surprising, for most 
at a certain age, like to carry 
some sort of stick around, which may 
become a sword, a spear, a war Club, 
or other weapon on occasion—or per- 
haps a baseball bat or a hockey stick on 
others. Most hobbies stem from some 
childhood interest, don’t they? 

But RoTarRIAN RALLs started his col- 
lection when he was a soldier in the 
Spanish-American War in 1898. While 
serving in Cuba he carved a cane out 
of a royal palm tree. When that was 
finished, he started another, carved 
from a mahogany fence post. But on 
his way home in 1899 he became sea- 
sick, and while unable to guard his 
possessions, his canes were stolen. 

That discouraged him until another 
war came along. Perhaps he was re- 
calling old times when in 1917 he picked 
up a cane in Chicago with a curious 
crooked handle and an ivory tip. 

At all events that started him off 
again, and many friends helped out. 
It is interesting that he got another 
royal palm cane from Cuba, and that a 
Spanish-American War comrade sent 
him another mahogany cane. 

Fellow Rotarians in Ralls have 
helped out, too, as well others— 
he labels each cane with the name of 


boys, 


as 





CANES from Japan, canes from Sicily, and 
canes from just around the corner in Texas 
surround Rotarian P. B. Ralls as he displays 
a part of his collection, valued at $1,000 





the donor and the place. 
States of the United States are repr 
sented with canes carved from nativ: 
woods, as are many far places—Japa) 
Alaska, Switzerland, Guatemala, Ca) 
ada, Guam, Germany, Rumania, Fo: 
mosa, Colombia, Venezuela, and Peru. 


Most of the 


One cane from Mexico has an ivo: 
dog’s head as a handle and is value 
at $40. A cane from Sicily was carrie 


for three years by the donor before hs 
got home with it. Another was carved 


by an Indian from a limb with branch 
ing 


which fashioned 


a 24g 


roots were int 









LEROY M. MORRIS pauses before the rack 
containing his cane collection. Owner of an 
office-supply store, he is a Past President 
of the Rotary Club of Modesto, California. 


the semblance of a human hand. From 
a Florida cane can be extracted a map 
of Miami, which unrolls like a window 


shade. A German cane has an elkhorn 
handle; a Japanese cane is set with 
pearls. Another Japanese stick is made 


of cherry wood. A yucca cane was 
carved by a disabled veteran at Fort 
Stanton, New Mexico. Another came 
from Kit Carson’s cave. 

ROTARIAN RALLS says his collection has 


cost about $500 and he values it at 
twice that—but wouldn’t sell it for 
many times mote. His daughter, 


PAULINE WATKINS, is much interested in 
his collection and assists him in caring 
for it. 

ik * * 

The same theme song applies to the 
hobby of a member of the Rotary Club 
of Modesto, California. But let his fel- 
low Rotarian LEONARD I. BARTLETT tell 
the story: 

Rare canes from all parts of the world 
hold the hobby interest of LeRoy M. 
Morris. His collection of more than 100 
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valking sticks was started in 1927—with 
two canes left him by his father. 
RoTARIAN Morris has picked up many 
of them on his travels around the world, 
and some have been gifts of “people who 
unt to give valuable canes a good 
His collection includes canes of a wide 
riety: an “Albania head,” a 
.u Brummel, swords, a lady’s head, 
irs. rattlesnakes, one made of hippo- 
Dp ‘tamus hide, canes of straight-grain 
ory, totem poles, telescopes, and dag- 
rs. The rarest is one which is 
uipped for measuring the height of a 


rse 


horse 


What’s Your Hobby ? 


you are a Rotarian or a member of a 
rian’s family, THE Groom will list your 


bby here. Just drop him a line. 
Pen Pals: Betty Bennett (20-year-old 


iohter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
th other persons of same age interested 
collecting postcards, stamps, and figur- 
and in music, movies, dancing, and 
,owling), Box 457, Listowel, Ont., Canada. 
Handicraft; Antiques: Mrs. Bertha Pike 
fe of Rotarian—interested in handicraft 
i antiques; will exchange items), 23 Pleas- 
aunt St., Gloucester, Mass., U.S.A. 
Pen Pals: Ivette Milau (14-year-old daugh- 
r of Rotarian—wishes pen friends in other 
ntries; interested in pictures, magazines, 


boo s, dolls, perfumes, sewing patterns), 
Box 101, Aguadilla, Puerto Rico. 
Autographs; Pictures: Sally Russell 


ighter of Rotarian—collects autographs 
famous personalities and movie-star pic- 
:; wishes correspondence with young 
ople aged 15-18 similarly interested), 34 S. 
neoln St., Washington, Pa., U.S.A. 
Pen Pals: Anne Upson (15-year-old daugh- 
* of Rotarian—wishes pen pals in other 
tries aged 14-18 likewise interested in 
and books, and in collecting post- 
] postmarks, stamps, greeting cards), 
New Berlin, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Playing Cards: Marilyn MacInnis (13- 
1r-old daughter of Rotarian—collects 
1ying-card backs; will trade), 702 N. Eye 
St.. Tacoma 3, Wash., U.S.A. 
Pen Pals: Janet Combs (12-year-old daugh- 
er of Rotarian—desires pen friends simi- 
y interested in music, poetry, and medi- 
e), Whitesburg, Ky., U.S.A. 


Stamps: Ian Gibson (grandson of Ro- 
in—collects stamps; will exchange), c/o 
J. Junius Price, P. O. Box 283, Newcastle, 


Australia. 
Pen Pals: Ann L. Row (daughter of Ro- 
in—wishes to correspond with students 
ed 19-21 in all parts of world), St. Mar- 
rete Come, Leith St., Dunedin, New 
Zealand. 
Names of Newspapers: Luis Rodriguez 
Sanchez (collects first-page names or titles 
newspapers; for them will exchange Do- 
nican Republic used stamps), c/o Royal 


Bank of Canada, Santiago, Dominican Re- 
ublic. 
Pen Pals: Beryl Langshaw (18-year-old 


tughter of Rotarian—wiskes to _  corre- 

ond with other young people throughout 
the world interested in sports, stamps, 

hotography), General Delivery, Dauphin, 
Man., Canada. 

Pen Pals: Ken Gibson (17-year-old son of 
Rotarian—wishes pen friends, especially in 
Vew England and Virginia in the U.S.A. 
ind in other countries), 1101 W. Chavez St., 
Belen, N. Mex., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Joan Staples (19-year-old daugh- 
er of Rotarian—wishes to correspond with 
young people interested in travel, music, 
sports), 16 Cox St., Mudgee, Australia. 

Pen Pals: Jane Smalley (16-year-old 
niece of Rotarian—wishes correspondence 
with other young people aged 15-17 in- 
terested in collecting poems and reading), 
25571 Vreeland Rd., Flat Rock, Mich., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Vivian Bojack (15-year-old 
niece of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with young people aged 15-17 interested in 
~ Wake 4946 Dauncy Rd., Flat Rock, Mich., 

Ss - 


; 





Pen Pals: Sharon Gail Wren (12-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes to corre- 
spond with girls aged 11-13 in other coun- 
ries; collects stamps), 1005 Camino Ramon, 
San Jose, Calif., U.S.A. 

_ Pen Pals: Jade Gulick (15-year-old daugh- 
er of Rotarian—wishes pen pals interested 
n sports, dancing, music, books, tennis), 
34633 Ash St.. Wayne, Mich.. U.S.A. 

_ Postcards; Pen Pals: d’Arcy L. Appleton 
(1/-year-old son of Rotarian—coliects post- 
cards; hopes young people wishing to corres- 
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pond will use postcards; interested in model- 
train building), 216 Wyncote Rd., Jenkin- 
town, Pa., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Paul André Gagnon (17-year-old 
son of Rotarian—wishes correspondence 
with young people in all countries), 10 Ave. 
Bourlamaque, Quebec Que., Canada. 

Pen Pals: Elyahu Many (18-year-old son 
of Rotarian—wishes correspondence with 
young people in other countries), 23, Yavne 
St., Tel-Aviv, Palestine. 

Pen Pals: John A. Pilling (12-year-old son 
of Rotarian—wishes pen pals in Europe, 
Asia, and islands of Pacific), 12 Lake St., 
Chateaugay, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Suzanne Wagner (15-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—desires correspond- 
ence with young people of same age in 
U.S.A.), 811 Taylor Ave., Bellevue, Ky., 
U.S.A. 

Stamps: Tom McGreer (17-year-old son of 
Rotarian—collects stamps; wishes to ez- 
change with collectors in South or Central 
America), 212 3d Ave. N.E., Calgary, Alta., 
Canada. 

Napkin Rings: Karl Kreutz (collects nap- 
kin rings of unique design, historical sig- 


nificance, and unusual materials; previous 
collection of more than 200 destroyed in 
Battle of Manila; will distribute Philippine 
stamps), % Singer Sewing Machine Co., 


Manila, The Philippines. 

Stamps; Pen Pals: Lloyd B. Gibson (23- 
year-old son of Rotarian—collects stamps; 
interested in corresponding with others in 
early 20's who are likewise interested), 334 
Robie St., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 

Stamps: Ann Morrow (daughter of Ro- 
tarian—collects stamps, hotel soap; wishes 
pen friends aged 11-14), 223 Richmond St., 
Lancaster, Ky., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Mary Lee Augustine (15-year- 
old daughter of Rotarian—desires pen 
friends outside the U.S.A. of same age in- 
terested in opera, sports, French), 2934 Lin- 
wood Ave., Cincinnati 8, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Ellen Augustine (10-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—wishes to correspond 
with young people of same age interested in 
sports, piano, animal pets), 2934 Linwood 
Ave., Cincinnati 8, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Pen Pals; Stamps: Ivanne Day (17-year- 
old daughter of Rotarian—wishes to corres- 
pond with other young people in all coun- 
tries; interested in sports; collects stamps), 
34 Mayfield St., Ascot N.E. 2, Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia. 

Coins; Magic: Kurt Kreiselmaier (13-year- 
old son of Rotarian—collects coins, espe- 
cially American from one-cent to 50-cent 
pieces and will exchange; likewise interested 
in magic), 915 13th St. S., Fargo, No. Dak., 
U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Harry Erwin, Jr. (son of Ro- 
tarian—wishes boy pen pals aged 9-11; in- 
terested in airplanes and marbles), Box 398, 
Tomball, Tex., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: John Pickard (17-year-old son 
of Rotarian—wishes girl pen pals aged 16-17 
in U.S.A., Australia, New Zealand), N. P 
—y House, Barnard Castle, Durham, Eng- 
and. 

Fashions: Lewis D. Fox, Jr. (son of Ro- 
tarian—desires fashion sketches, clippings, 
comment for book on evolution of fashions 
over the globe), 2208 Huntington Lane, Fort 
Worth, Tex., U.S.A. 

Music; Horses and Dogs: Mary Winkler 
(15-year-old daughter of Rotarian—inter- 
ested in music, horses and dogs, sports; 
wishes pen pals in all countries), 523 N. 5th 
St., Brainerd, Minn., U.S.A. 

Antiques: Mrs. W. A. Thurston (wife of 
Rotarian—collects antiques; possesses 
leather-covered trunk at least 100 years old 
which may interest other collectors), Stur- 
gis, So. Dak., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Barbara Laurence (15-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—desires pen friends in 
all  ta—cienes P.O. Box 775, Vista, Calif., 

}.S.2 





Arboretum: C. A. Border (interested in 
developing arboretum; has 100 varieties of 
trees on farm; desires correspondence with 
anyone similarly interested), Tulsa Blidg., 
5th and Cincinnati, Tulsa 3, Okla., U.S.A. 

Match Folders: Gene Clements (13-year- 
old son of Rotarian—collects match folders; 
wishes to trade with other collectors outside 
U.S.A.; also collects stamps and is interested 
in photography and sports), 1200 S. 4th, 
Ponca City, Okla., U.S.A. 

Antiques: Mrs. Donald Fish (collects early 
American pressed glass), 1925 C St., Van- 
couver, Wash., U.S.A. 

Stamps: Philatelic Articles: H. Kearney 
Jones (collects stamps and philatelic articles; 
will exchange articles clipped e phila- 
telic magazine for blocks of U. . commem- 
oratives), Box 182, Hancock, Md., U.S.A. 

Pen Pals: Jane Vollbrecht (12-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—desires pen pals aged 
11-13 in France), 58 Cleveland Lane, Prince- 
ton, N. J., U.S.A. 

—Tue Hospsynorse Groom 
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“Autopoint” 
IMPRINTED 
INDEX 


Something new 
in business gifts 
—give this in- 
stant action In- 
dex with your 
name or slogan 
imprinted. It will 
keep prospects 
constantly re- 
minded. 


Press just one key and index flips back 
to alphabetical page on which to enter 
names, phone numbers, data, etc. on the 
roomy 4” x 5” index cards. Easily removed 
and reinserted in a matter of seconds. 
Also 100 loose memo sheets in base. 
Beautifully finished in walnut or black. 
Mail coupon for details and prices. 


| ulopoint " Imprinted 


MEMO CASES 


Another popular 

“Autopoint’’ im- 

printed number. 

Comes in 2 sizes— 

filled with 200 writ- 
ing sheets 4” x 6", or 
3” x 5”. Molded of plastic in 
black or walnut. Your name on 
the front will be a constant reminder. 
Mail coupon for details and prices. 








Precision-Built by the Makers of 
“ Autopoint” Pencils 
Aatopoint Company, Dept R-10,1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago 40, lilinels 


S.-i es 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
Dept. R-10,1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago 40, lilinois 
Please send me details and prices on 
© “Autopoint” Imprinted Index 
0 “Autopoint” Imprinted Memo Cases 
© Have Salesman call 
Name 
Company Name 
Street Address 
Ca <a State 


Me ea essa a 
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EXCLUSIVE ROTARIAN 
EMBLEM—ZIPPO 
Windproof LIGHTER 


Only $4925 Pest- 
— paid 






A zip of the 
wheel and it 


lights cigarette, 
pipe or cigar in 
the strongest 
wind Perfect 
gift 

8 initials or fa 
simile signature 
engraved in color 
£1.00 extra 





1/20 12-KT YELLOW GOLD-FILLED TIE GLIP 
Raised enameled Rotarian emblem on skill- 0 

fully cut sunray background. Makes a hand baly $5.98 
some gift. Send Check or Money Order— poxstan 


No C.0.D."s. 
LE SALES CO. 
18-17 West 44th Street. Dept. R-10, New York 18, N. Y. 
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“EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS!“ 


fosaber’s Stands e Cast Bronze Bells ¢ 

1 Buttons e Luncheon Badges e Flags 

“ anners e Road Signs e Record Systems 
e@ Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St. Chicago 6, Ll. 

















Rotary Club Record Forms 
Systems 


for 


e SECRETARIES 
e TREASURERS 
e PRESIDENTS 


Jescriptive literature 


MAA COMPANY 


Chicago 6 


ker Drive 





FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Ladies’ Nights, Conventions, Holidays, 
Picnics, etc. Full evenings of sparkling 
laughter-packed originality Everything 
d s bso! y gvaran- 
teed. Shipped anywhere; very low cost 
Thousands of Clubs say ‘‘Smash hit—best 
ever." Write for Book of Programs. 


The Party Guild, 1413 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, I!. 














er E a collection, = 00. Public Speaki anua 

00. Ofleers Mi wadbosk with A= Parliamentary Guide, $2.00 
ares free request. 

ie “New Jokes sed! Weomcreup Poles” mailed monthly 

one S zens #, Bovaker' s Joke Book, $2.00. Toast 

'. ae ry Pores Stories, a. bo, Salesman 

et Purpose, $2.0 

A f a. Nek Erairmen’ Fun 1 Boek, $2.00 

adies’ y ram, Best Ciut 

S Late Soe, Spee $2.00, elidey progran 

rite for in' ermation. 








wane ete REFERENCE LIBRARY 
« 1468 W. 9th St. Cleveland 13. Ohio 








CLUB GONGS 
ARE BACK AGAIN 
Emblem, dave! and ‘Coversnew $16.50 


Junior Gongs, 7 a8", with Club 
com 


see now oveeece Seoentacnukers 8.50 


Engraving Extra 
Secretary's Catatogue New in 
Preparat vation 


“OLD oo“ “FG. CO. 
263 W. Harrison St.. Chicago &, Iilinols 
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My Favorite Story 

Two dollars will be paid to Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The following favorite was sub- 
mitted by D. Hughes Lewis, a 
member of the Rotary Club of Ha- 
vorfordwest, Wales. 


stories 


Two men, running down the 
street in Cardiff toward the sta- 


tion—the one, by his clothes, a 
clergyman; the other, by his 
language, a sailor—arrived at the 
platform together to see the train 
departing. The sailor expressed 
himself in true nautical language 
while the clergyman looked on in 
amazement. When the sailor 
stopped, the clergyman grasped 
him by the hand. “Thank you, 
my man,” he said. “You have put 
into words my deepest thoughts.” 














Child Study 

Sometimes a child 
Allowed to run wild 

Will grow up the finest of men, 
While a strictly raised tot 
As likely as not 

Will end his career in the pen. 

—ROTARIAN ORVILLE E. REED 


What’s New? 
Supposedly there’s nothing new under 
the sun. Yet these places are all new, 
not old stuff: 
1. Capital of New Netherland in the 
17th Century. 
2. Continents of North 


and South 


America. 


3. An English prison for more than 
1,000 years. 

4. British Empire Dominion east of 
Australia. 

5. Colonies established by Swedes in 
the New World. 

6. Largest city 
States. 

7. State of Australian Commonwealth 


in Southern United 


| discovered by Captain Cook. 





8. Winter capital of India. 

9. Oldest British colony, 1583. 

10. Third-largest island in the world. 

This puzzle was submitted by Mrs. Donald 
C. Morrison, wife of a Du Quoin, Illinois, 
Rotarian. 


Birds, Early and Otherwise 
How many of these birds do you 
know? 
1. Which bird is the smallest? 
2. Which is the tallest? 
3. Name one that rises with whistling 
wings. 


4. Which has a plaintive note? 
5. Which the most brilliant coat? 


6. Which holds 
when he sings? 

7. Name a red-coated one. 

8. Name a red-breasted one. 

9. Name one that flies high with wi 
open mouth. 

10. Name a dark parasite. 

11. Name one that sings at nig 
Known as the sweet nightingale of t 
South. 

12. Which broods in the snow half 
minute or so? 

13. Which creeps down a tree trunk 
head below tail? 

14. Which dispatches the rain? 

15. Which dispatches the grain? 

16. Which threshes the leaves or grass 
like a flail? 

This puzzle was contributed by Helen 
Pettigrew, of Charleston, Arkansas. 


The answers to these puzzles will be 
found on the following page. 


his tail down 


Old Proverb 
When a scoundrel sleeps 
And rests from his labors, 
It’s good for him 
And good for his neighbors! 
—May RICHSTONE 





"TWICE TOLD TALES 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 
him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.— Shakespeare. 


Difference 

A clergyman at a dinner had listened 
to a talkative young man who had 
much to say on the Darwin theory. “! 
can’t see,” he argued, “what difference 
it would make to me if my grandfather 
was an ape.” 

“No,” commented the clergyman, “! 
can’t see that it would. But it must 
have made a great difference to your 
grandmother.”—The Rotary Spoke, 
Hickory, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Married Life 

Surly to bed and surly to rise gives 
matrimony a lot of black eyes.—Amer?- 
can, Legion Magazine. 


The Real Thing 

A man dropped his wig in the street 
and a boy picked it up and handed it 
to him. 

“Thanks, my boy,” said the owner of 
the wig. “You are the first genuine 
hair restorer I have ever seen.”—High 
Gear, BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA, 


Bit of a Difference 


Oliver Wendell Holmes once mistook 
an insane asylum for a college. Realiz- 
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mistake, he explained to the 


his 
catekeeper and commented humorously: 


ing 


there is not a 


I suppose, after all, 
great deal of difference. 
Oh, yes, there ’ replied the guard. 
this place you must show some im- 


is,’ 


hit 


ywement before you can get out.”— 
The Real Dope, KAMLOoops, BRITISH 
OLUMBIA, CANADA 
Mamesaver 

First businessman: “Since I bought 


. a new car I don’t have to walk over 
to the bank to make my deposits.” 
Second: “Now you drive over?” 
First: “No, I just don’t make any.” 
Rotary Club Bulletin, Hickory, NorTH 
(CAROLINA. 


This Grumbling World 


Nothing is easier than fault-finding. 
No talent, no self-denial, no brains, and 
no character are required to set up in 

e grumbling business. Does it appeal 

vou?—The Rotary Bit, Mexico, Mis- 


YURI 


Why Certainly 
Our old friend “Uncle” Jack had asked 
is sometime ago to let him attend a 
ttary meeting. We thought last week 
ild be a good time so we brought him 
us. When were seated at the 
“Uncle” looked around the 
om and asked, “‘Who are the Rotarians 
nd who are the farmers?” We replied, 
men who wearing badges with 
ir names on them are Rotarians.” 


with we 


le, Jack 


rhe are 


ter the meeting “Uncle” Jack said, 
Son, I can remember away back when 
e farmers used to have to come to 
wn for their mail, you could tell a 


Limerick 


Here's a recipe for a lot of fun: Write 
out the first four lines of a limerick; then 
mail them to The Fixer, in care of The 
Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago |, Illinois. If your lines are se- 
lected as the limerick-contest entry for 
the month, you will receive $5. Do it now 
—and join in a game many readers are 
enjoying. 

oc = 

Mrs. Clyde E. Peaster, wife of a Win- 
netka, Illinois, Rotarian, is the limerick- 
contest winner for this month. Send in 
your lines now to complete her bobtailed 
verse—even though the entry deadline is 
November |. If one of your lines is se- 
lected among the ten best submitted, you 
will receive $2. 


TED'S TROUBLE 
“Hail, fellow-well-met" was friend Ted, 
But his bank balance often showed red. 
He couldn't say, No,” 
When pals wanted dough, 


MUDDY STUDY 

Recall the lines about the young man 
with muddy shoes, as detailed in this cor- 
ner in the July issue—the one whose face 
was a study? Many readers still do, for 
they sent in last lines to complete the 
unfinished limerick about him. Here is the 
verse again: 


SAUCAULOOLCAU TU 
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farmer four blocks away. One day old 
Cy Perkins came into the village post 
office to get his mail. As he stepped up 
to the window, the postmaster passed 
out his mail. Then Cy said, “I have a 
new hired man; see if there is any mail 
for him.” The postmaster asked, “What 
is his name?” Cy thought for a minute, 
but could not recall his hired man’s 
name and said, “You danged old fool, if 
he has any mail here, his name will be 
on it.”"—Rotary News, ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 


Old Reliable 

A stalwart 
reached 
interviewed 


New 
of 


Englander had 


the age 100 and was being 


“IT suppose,” said the reporter, “that 
you have seen a lot of changes in 
your time.” 

“Yes,” replied the centenarian, “and 
I’ve been agin every one of them.’ 
The Spokesman, UNADILLA, NEW YorK 
Continuous 

Mother (fondly watching her 2-year- 
old): “He’s been walking like that for 
almost a year.” 

Bored visitor: “Amazing; can’t you 
make him sit down?”’—The Light, May- 
woop, ILLINOIS, 


inswers to Puzzles on Page 62 
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‘or 


Corner 


There was a young man in his teens, 
Who stood with his hands in his jeans. 
His shoes were all muddy, 
His face was a study, 


Following are the “best ten" lines to 
complete the above limerick, with their 
contributors, each of whom has received 


a check for $2: 


A hitchhiker with ways, but no means! 
(Mrs. H. C. Denver, Oakland, California.) 
But the girls pack ‘round him like sardines. 
Margery Van Pelt, daughter of 
a Lincoln, Nebraska, Rotarian.) 
And his mouth was just chockfull of beans. 
(Philip Baber, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Chihuahua, Mexico.) 
He looked like a student from Queen's. 
(Cc. A. Rogers, Secretary of the Ro : 
tary Club of Dauphin, Manitoba, Canada.) = 
He'd iust been “brushed off” at Irene's! 
(Mrs. J. ©. Nickerson, wife of a Monc- 
ton, New Brunswick, Canada, Rotarian.) 


For he'd ‘'Raleighed” to aid of: two 


“queens.” = 
Ohio.) = 


(Mrs. C. G. Skilken, Cincinnati, 
‘Hey, Mom, | need something that cleans!" 
(Mrs. Tom Dean, wife of a 
Jacksonville, Texas, Rotarian.) 


UII 


He wondered af Life's queer routines. 
(Edward Morrissey, Albany, New York.) 
He wasn't a lad of much means. 
(R. Davison, son of an Orillia, 
Ontario, Canada, Rotarian.) 
he 4 he just leans. 
Mrs. Idelle Patterson, wife 
t a New York Rotarian.) 


| shouldn't say 


Ei 
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WILL YOUR NAME 
BE REMEMBERED 


Place your name and business on a GITS 
Quality Plastic Product, assuring a con- 
stant and friendly reminder of your serv- 
ices . an inexpensive but practical 
means of never letting them forget you. 


Gits Knife, finest steel 4-in-1 
blade, one hand operation, 
safe-locks in 5 positions for 
variety of uses—imprinting 2 
or 3 lines in gold, silver or col- 
or. Lustrous colored handles. 
Gits Razor-Nife with or with 
out gold colored key chain, 
} a razor blade with a safety 
refillable, assorted 
Imprinting 2 of 3 


handle, 
colors. 


lines. Lasting reminder. 


— 





Gits Flashlights—Yes, the 
famous unbreakable plastic 
“Mile of Light” flashlights, the 
No. 100 "Plastic Eye"’ 
(straight) model or the No. 
122 “Super Right Angle” 
with belt clip. Lustrous col- 
ors, stunning design, pre 
focused with nickel plated 
solid brass reflector. Shatter- 
proof lens. Memory-wise, the 
last word in thoughtfulness. 





Ask your favorite specialty jobber to 
show you the long line of GITS Quality Plastic Products, 
or write direct 


Node Lozporation 


4600 W. me ee CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
Manufacture, of the famous Gits Savings Banks, 
Games, Letter Openers, Key Holders, Poker Chips, 

Stir Sticks, Etc. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Myer Bold, Lid. 
69 York Street, Toronto 





EASIER HAULING — with 


This New DUMP CART... 


Attaches To Bolens HUSKI 
2-Wheel Tractors 


LOAD UP TO 1000 LBS., or 7 Cu. Fr, 
with this sturdy, all-steel, pneumotic 
tired Bolens DUMP CART Attachment 
Houl milk cons, grain sacks, fencing 
ond posts, shrubs, cordwood — any- 
where around your place. Quickly, eas- 
ily attached to Bolens HUSK! Power-Ho 


or Gordener Tractors. Chossis inter- 
chongeable with new Bolens Riding 
Sulky. 


WRITE TODAY—for name of your neor- 
est Bolens dealer, and illustrated folder 


BOLENS PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Food Machinery 





Corporation Bolens HUSK! 
. 2-WHEEL 
237-A Park Street TRACTORS 
Port Washington, Wis. 
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To encourage and foster the ideal of serv- 
ice as a basis of worthy enterprise, and, in 
particular, to encourage and foster 

(1) The development of acquaintance as an 


opportunity for service 


(2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
and the 
dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- service 


ness of all useful occupations 


pation as an opportunity to serve society 
(3) The application of the idea! of service 
by every Rotarian to his personal, business 
and community life. 

(4) The advancement of internationa' 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business and 
professional men united in the ideal of 


soma 


Ry Re 
tee ih oe 
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IT IS WELL, 
every so often, for Rotarians to 
search back through Rotary for 
the principles around which the 
whole movement has grown. That 
is what President ‘““Ken’”’ Guernsey 
urges us to do in his thoughtful, 
provocative message in the fore- 
pages of this issue. Particularly 
does he stress the principle of in- 
dividual responsibility. “The 
great, single, overriding task of 
Rotary,” he says, “is the making 
of better men. Better individuals 
in your Club and mine. . . . Ev- 
erything else is secondary.” 


IT CANNOT BE DONE, 
but if we were to try to sum up 
President Guernsey’s views in a 
single sentence, it would be: 
“Let’s not let the trees of Rotary 
kept us from seeing the forest.” 
To his mind the aggregate good 
actions of 305,000 individual Ro- 
tarians in some 75 countries 
around the world are Rotary’s 
great contribution. They are the 
forest. And that, after all, is Ro- 
tary policy... Recall famed Reso- 
lution 23-34 on Community Serv- 
ice? It concludes thus: 

Activities which enlist the individual 
efforts of all Rotarians generally are 
more in accord with the genius of Ro- 
tary than those requiring only the 
mass actions of the Club, because the 
Community Service activities of the 
Rotary Club should be regarded only 
as laboratory experiments designed to 
train members of a Rotary Club in 
service. 


THROUGH LETTERS, 
phone calls, and curbstone chats, 
we learn that readers warmly wel- 
comed the Trygve Lie article in 
our September number. To find 
the Secretary General of the 
United Nations optimistic about 
Lasting Peace in Our Time raised 
the hopes of many readers. So 
they tell us. Both the Associated 
Press and the United Press carried 
excerpts from the article on their 
far-flung wire services, but in the 
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opinion of at least one Rotarian 
even this extra coverage was not 
enough. A newspaper editor, he 
telegraphed us suggesting that 
every Rotarian newspaperman in 
the world be urged to reprint the 
entire article in his paper. 


IF YOU LIKED 
Mr. Lie’s message last month, you 
will probably like Walter Lipp- 
mann’s this month (the latter 
being a brief condensation of one 





Don’t worRY 


if you feel despondent. The 


sun has a sinking spell every 
night, but it rises again all 


right the next morning. 
Quoted in the Malta-McConnels- 
ville, Ohio, Malconta 











of the most-discussed addresses 
given at Rotary’s 1947 Conven- 
tion). Both Mr. Lie and Mr. Lipp- 
mann show something of the same 
reasoned and realistic optimism. 
If we are ever to achieve a united 
world, says Mr. Lippmann, we are 
going to have to learn to recog- 
nize, accept, and tolerate differ- 
ences among peoples and nations. 
“Unless we make the toleration of 
diversity the first principle of the 
United Nations, we shall engender 
not a universal peace, but uni- 
versal war.”’ That sounds strange- 
ly like Rotary to us. We seek, 
through our Fourth Object, not to 
change peoples in far places, but 
to understand them. Away back 
in 1910, Paul Harris, who had 
started this movement five years 
before, sat down and wrote a mes- 
sage to all Rotarians. Perhaps 
you recall how he began it. He 
said that if he were standing on a 
platform before every living Ro- 
tarian and could have but one 
word to say, “Without an instant’s 
hesitation and at the top of my 
voice I would shout “Toleration.’ 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


May we never, in time to 
come, depart from the safe course 
of .. . humane consideration of 
the convictions of others.” 


RAFFLES? 
There is no Rotary rule against 
them. The only regulation bea: 
ing on the subject is a Resolution 
adopted in 1929 providing that no 
Rotary Club shall solicit financia| 
aid from any other Club or fron 
members of any other Clubs with- 
out authorization from the Board 
of Rotary International. Beyond 
that, the broadly autonomous 
Clubs of Rotary can do prett) 
much as they please on raffles as 
far as Rotary’s statutes go. There 
are other considerations, however 
There’s the question of whether 
lotteries and drawings are legal in 
the region. There’s the matter of 
their ethics. And there’s the in- 
herent danger that they may 
backfire upon the sponsor, bring 
ing ill repute upon a group pos- 
sessing only the best intentions 
This has happened. The best 
counsel would seem to be: Raise 
your funds in other ways. 


IN THIS CALLOUS WORLD 
is far more of sentiment than 
meets the sophisticated eye. A 
writer for The Christian Science 
Monitor notes an example. In 
southern California one evening 
he saw lights flash on and off 
in an avocado orchard. At first 
he thought they were lightning 
bugs—California size—but his 
host corrected him. They were 
flashlights. Ranchers had during 
daylight spotted the nests of Chi- 
nese pheasants. At night they 
flashed blinding light in the eyes 
of the setting pheasants, then 
moved the birds, eggs, and nests 
to spots safe from the plow. The 
pheasants did not seem to sense 
that they had been moved. 

“The men put in a few extra 
hours,” the writer’s informant 
said. “But they don’t mind since 
it helps to preserve the wild life 
around here. Pheasants are 
friendly birds, and beautiful too.” 


SMOKING AND MATCHES 
set 90,000 fires a year in the U.S.A. 
Think about that before, during, 
and after Fire Prevention Week, 
October 5-11. 


— qe Bite. 
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